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A STUDY OF THE VOCABULARIES OF ELEVEN 
SPANISH GRAMMARS AND FIFTEEN 
SPANISH READING TEXTS 


By C. W. CARTWRIGHT 

HE statistics presented in this paper are the result of a number 

of different studies which I have attempted to combine and 
present as a composite picture. My part of the work was done 
during two different periods. In the first I attempted to connect 
the work done by six other students under Professor Bagster- 
Collins and in the second I tried to correlate an investigation of 
my own with the first-named ones. 

The material used in the first part consisted of: 


I—Studies of the texts named below, made by four different students for the 
purpose of finding the frequency of occurrence within the text, of each 
word used: 

Fortuna 
kl Capitén Veneno 
Teatro de ensueno 
Zaragiieta 
I1—Studies, made by two other students, of the vocabularies of two groups 
of four and six grammars respectively. In these two lists only the fact 
of the use at least once was noted and the words classified according to the 
number of books in which each was used. The two groups consisted of the 
following books: 
Group A—Wilkins’ Second Spanish Book, Coester, Cherubini, Wagner. 
Group B—Espinosa and Allen, Hills and Ford, DeVitis, Moreno-Lacalle, 
Crawford, Hiinssler and Parmenter. 
I1T—A check-up of Wilkins’ First Spanish Book, done by myself. 


In using this material I chose from the vocabularies of the four 
reading texts such words as are used at least five times in any one 
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text. The total number of occurrences of each of these words in all 
four books was also recorded. This resulted in a list of 764 words. 
These I checked against each of the eleven grammars of Groups 
II and III to ascertain to how many of the fifteen books (grammars 
and reading texts) each word was common. No class of words was 
excluded at this time. 

The next step was to discover whether there were any words 
occurring in all eleven grammars but not occurring in the list first 
chosen. I found 85 such words. They were, however, such words 
as numerals, names of days, months, etc. 

The material used in the second period of the work consisted 
of the fifteen books named above and in addition eleven reading 
texts named below: 

1. Espana pintoresca. 2. El pdjaro verde. 3. First Spanish Reader, 
Roessler and Remy. 4. A Spanish Reader, Pittaro. 5. Cuentos 
Modernos,* Johnson. 6. Don Quijote. 7. José. 8. Tres comedias, 
Benavente. 9. La Hermana San Sulpicio. 10. Dona Perfecta. 
11. Harrison’s Elementary Reader. 

Of these last-named texts the first five ranked highest, except 
as noted below, in Professor Van Horne’s list of texts most used in 
first year college classes. The next five ranked highest in the list 
of second year college texts. Since three of the most used college 
texts, Zaragiieta, El Capitén Veneno and Fortuna, had already been 
investigated, they were passed and the next in order were taken. 
Had not the work on this group already been started, all of the 
second group would have been chosen from Professor Van Horne’s 
secondary school list which appeared in this magazine later. How- 
ever, Numbers 1, 2, 3 and 7 just mentioned, and Fortuna, Zara- 
giieta and El Capitén Veneno appear well up in the secondary school 
list. Harrison’s Elementary Reader was added because it ranked 
second to Roessler and Remy’s Reader in this list. 

I arranged alphabetically all of the words found in any of the 
vocabular es of the twenty-six books investigated. The result was 
a list of 12,916 different words. The following classes of words 
were omitted from consideration: numerals; names of the seasons, 
days, months; points of the compass; proper nouns; interrogative, 
relative and personal pronouns; demonstrative pronouns and 


*(There are two books bearing the title Cuentos Mcdernos. I am not sure 
that the correct one was chosen.) 
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adjectives; possessive pronouns and adjectives; adjectives of 
nationality, race or locality; articles; obsolete words. Augmenta- 
tives and diminutives were, in general, treated as the words from 
which they were derived. Participles used as adjectives were 
usually treated as parts of the verb. Some participles used as 
nouns were admitted. 

The number of books in which each word is used was computed 
and the words ranked according to the number in which each is 
found. The following table shows the numbers of words used in 
ten to twenty-six books. 


Number Number Number Number 
of of of of 
books | words books | words 
26 146 17 96 
25 59 16 93 
24 39 is 105 
23 54 14 103 


i) 
Nm 
4st 
Nm | 
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The list, classified as to the number of books in which each word 
was found, follows at the end of this article. Words with the 
asterisk opposite them occurred also in the first list made from the 
four reading texts and therefore in addition to appearing in the 
number of texts under which they are listed, appear at least five 
times within at least one text. There are 533 of these. The first 
list numbered 754. By eliminating from it all of the classes of 
words excluded from the new list, 702 words remain. 
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By comparing the first list with the second list it became evi- 
dent, as perhaps might be expected, that in general words which 
have the highest frequency within a text also are ranked highest 
because of occurrence in the largest number of texts; for example, 
llamar appeared a total of 82 times in the first four reading texts 
and ranks twenty-six in the second list; sefa was used seven 
times in the four texts and appears in ten out of the twenty-six 
books. There are fifteen words in the ‘‘ten”’ list which are marked 
by asterisks. By comparing these with the first fifteen so marked 
in the “thirteen”’ list and also the first fifteen in the “twenty-six” 
list (excluding a, which occurred 11,566 times in the four reading 


2 


Column 1 | Column 2) Column 3 | Column 4 
Number of Number of Col. 2 is Col. 2 is 


Text words in | words in -% of % of 

vocabulary, 10-26 list 16084 | Col. 1. 

1. Fortuna... 1852 909 539 490 
2. El Capitan Veneno 3067 1025 608 |  .334 
3. Teatro de ensueno. . 1352 695 412 314 
4. Zaragieta ; 1562 ton: | .464 . 500 
5. Wilkins’ Second Spanish Book 3818 1497 888 .392 
6. Coester.... 1293 905 531 . 700 
7. Cherubini...... 1024 691 .410 .675 
8. Wagner ; 1125 747 443 .664 
9. Espinosa and Allen 1912) | = 1077 639 .563 
10. Hills and Ford.... 1476 864 .512 .585 
it. Devitis........ 1588 | 920 545 .579 
12. Moreno Lacalle | 2320 | 196 | .662 481 
3. Crawford. . 1239 791 469 .638 
14. Hiinssler and Parmenter 1571 1026 | .608 | ~~ .653 
15. Wilkins’ First Spanish Book 1725 1068 633 | 619 
16. Espafia pintoresca. . 4501 1504 892 |  .334 
17. El pajaro verde 1633 | 901 | .S3@ | .552 
18. Roessler and Remy 2320 «| «1240 735 | 533 
19. Pittaro... 2951 1397 .829 473 
20. Cuentos modernos 3951 1330 .789 .336 
21. Don Quijote....... 2205 1025 608 464 
22. José...... - 3537 1332 790 | 376 
23. Tres comedias......... . | 2a | 1116 .662 .502 
24. La Hermana San Sulpicio. | 3248 | 1332 790 410 
25. Dofia Perfecta.... ocevee-f SO | 166 840 .278 
26. Harrison’s Elementary Reader 1276 | 760 =|~—(. 451 595 
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texts) we find that the fifteen words of the “twenty-six’’ list 
occurred an average of 42 3/8 times in the four texts, the fifteen 
of the “‘thirteen”’ list occurred an average of 12 7/16 times and the 
fifteen of the ‘‘ten” list occurred an average of 6 2/3 times. 

I next counted the words of the selected list (words found in 
ten or more books) which occur in each of the twenty-six books and 
computed the percentages shown in the table following. This 
may serve to bring out more clearly the diversity of vocabulary in 
our texts. In the table the numbers in Column 1 opposite books 
numbered 1 to 14 inclusive represent total vocabulary, no worcs 
being excluded, the numbers given by the other investigators beirg 
accepted without modification. The numbers opposite books 
numbered 16 to 26 in Column 1 are exclusive of the classes cf 
words before mentioned. The 1684 words of the selected list are 
also exclusive of these words. Consequently the percentage in 
column 4 opposite books 1 to 14 would be slightly higher if these 
words had been excluded from all the numbers in Column 1. 

Total number of different words—12,916. 

Words in the 10-26” list—1684. 





26 *conocer “*entre *medio 
“. *contar *esperar *menos 
*abrir *correr *orande *mientras 
*acabar *cosa *haber *mirar 
*agua *creer *hablar *mismo 
*ahora *cual *hacer *modo 
*alli *cuando *hasta *momento 
*andar *cuanto *hermoso *morir 
*antes *cuarto *hijo *mucho 
*ano *dar *hombre *mujer 
*asf *de “ir *mundo 
*aun *deber *lado *muy 
*aunque *decir *largo *nada 
*bajar *dejar *“levantar *negro 
*bien *delante *luego *ni 
*blanco *desde *llamar *no 
*bueno *despertar *Hegar *noche 
*buscar *después *llevar *nuevo 
*cabeza *dia *madre *nunca 
*caer *donde *malo *oir 
*campo *dormir *mafana *ojo 
*comer *en *mandar *olvidar 
*como *encontrar *mano *palabra 
*con *entrar *mas *para 





i. rec ca 
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*parte 
*pasar 
*pedir 
*pensar 
*pero 
*pie 
*poco 
*poder 
*poner 
*por 
*porque 
*pronto 
*puerta 
*que 
*quedar 
*querer 
quitar 
*saber 
*seguir 
*segundo 
*sentar 
*sefor 
*ser 
*si 
*si 
*siempre 
*sin 
*sino 
*sobre 
*solo 
*subir 
*tal 
*también 
*tanto 
*tarde 
*tener 
*tiempo 
*todo 
*tomar 
*traer 
*venir 
ventana 
*ver 
*verdad 
*vestir 
*vez 
*vida 


*vivir 
*volver 
*y 
25 

*acompanar 

ademas 
*algo 
*alguno 
*alto 
*aqui 
*brazo 
*cada 
*calle 

cansar 
*cara 
*casa 
*casi 
*caso 
*cerca 
*cerrar 
*cielo 
*contestar 
*derecho 
*desear 
*dinero 
*echar 
*entonces 
*enviar 
*escribir 
*estar 

flor 
*fuerte 
*vustar 
*gusto 
*hallar 
*hermano 
*hoy 
*izquierdo 
*leer 
*mejor 
*muchacho 
*ninguno 
*otro 
*padre 
*parecer 


*peor 
pequeno 
*perder 
*persona 
*pobre 
*posible 
*preguntar 
*presentar 
*pues 
punto 
*recibir 
*sacar 
*servir 
*tan 
*temer 
tocar 
*todavia 


*altimo 


24 
*aire 
*alla 
*amigo 
*aquel 

asegurar 
*bajo 
*bastante 
*carta 
*cierto 
*coger 
*comprender 

debajo 
*empezar 
*emplear 
*enfermo 
*entregar 

escuchar 
*favor 
*fin 
*frente 
*frio 
*ruardar 
*importar 
*lejos 
*llorar 
*mes 
*nacer 
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*nino 
nombre 
*razon 
*responder 
*salir 
*segtin 
*sentir 
suceder 
*suelo 
*tratar 
*valer 
*voz 


23 
alegre 
*alma 
*amar 
*beber 
*boca 
calor 
*cama 
*camino 
*casar 
comprar 
corto 
*criado 
*cuenta 
*cuerpo 
*cuidado 
detras 
entender 
feliz 
formar 
*gente 
*hacia 
hambre 
*joven 
libro 
*lugar 
*mal 
*manera 
mar 
*matar 
*mayor 
*miedo 
*nadie 
*necesitar 








noticia 
namero 
ofrecer 
*pagar 
pais 
papel 
prestar 
prometer 
*refr 
*rico 
romper 
*santo 
*seguro 
silla 
sol 
*sélo 
*tampoco 
*trabajar 
vender 
*viejo 
vista 


22 
*adidés 
*alegrar 

apenas 
aprender 
Arbol 
*ayudar 
azul 
*caballero 
caballo 
cantar 


*comenzar 
companero 


*dentro 
*detener 
*dirigir 
dudar 
*dulce 
durante 
facil 
*faltar 
fresco 
*fuerza 
*gana 
*hora 
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jamas 
*lleno 
marido 
*médico 
*mesa 
*mozo 
*muerte 
*ofdo 
*orden 
*pasear 
*paso 
*perdonar 
*permitir 
*perro 
peso 
pluma 
presente 
*principal 
prisa 
préximo 
seguida 
semana 
teatro 
temprano 
*trabajo 
*triste 
*verdadero 
*viaje 


21 
*abajo 
*acostar 
*ahi 

ancho 
bondad 
bonito 
*callar 
carne 
ciudad 
*claro 
clase 
colocar 
*color 
comida 
contrario 
*convenir 
cortar 


costar 
crecer 
cuadro 
cualquier 
cubrir 
*demasiado 
diente 
*duda 
*ensehar 
entrada 
escalera 
*esposo 
*estado 
*explicar 
familia 
*ganar 
*gritar 
igual 
importante 
lavar 
luz 
*mas 
*minuto 
*mitad 
*mover 
necesario 
*obra 
oro 
par 
paseo 
piedra 
pierna 
piso 
plata 
*propio 
*pueblo 
rojo 
*sala 
siglo 
*sombrero 
sueno 
*tierra 
*tio 
*tirar 
*vaso 
*vino 
*visita 


vuelta 
20 
*acercar 
*acordar 
adelante 
*alguien 
*amor 
*animal 
*anadir 
anterior 
*asunto 
*ayer 
*banco 
*bastar 
*cabo 
caja 
cambiar 
celebrar 
centro 
contento 
*continuar 
*corazon 
*cudnto 
cuello 
dedo 
*demds 
*dolor 
duro 
*edad 
ejercicio 
esperanza 
estaci6én 
estudiar 
*fuego 
*guerra 
*jardin 
*jugar 
letra 
libre 
limpio 
mostrar 
objeto 
*ocupar 
pan 
pafiuelo 
pared 
periédico 


~I 
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pesar 
pregunta 
*primo 
probar 
raro 
*rato 
real 
rec ordar 
reloj 
rio 
rogar 
*ropa 
ruido 
salud 
saludar 
*sentido 
*siguiente 
*sitio 
*soldado 
*sonar 
*sonreir 
*terminar 
*anico 
*valor 
*vario 
vestido 
viento 
visitar 


19 
*acd 
*acaso 
acudir 
aliento 
almuerzo 
*ante 
*antiguo 
*arreglar 
*arte 
asiento 
*atreverse 
autor 
café 
*causa 
*cocina 
*condicién 


*conducir 
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conseguir 
consistir 
*contra 
cumplir 
deseo 
distancia 
escuela 
*falta 
feo 
fiesta 
*figurar 
fijar 
frase 
fruta 
gastar 
*vracia 
*habitacién 
*historia 
*hoja 
*huir 
iglesia 
*imposible 
instante 
interesante 
*labio 
l4stima 
lecci6n 
*leche 
*lengua 
luna 
*marchar 
*meter 
*obligar 
*ocurrir 
oracion 
palacio 
*parar 
*peligro 
pena 
planta 
precio 
preferir 
*pronunciar 
recoger 
*referir 
repetir 
*rey 


*senorito 
tardar 
traje 
tranquilo 
unir 
Vet ino 
vencer 


~. s 
Vivo 


18 
abandonar 
*abuelo 
*aceptar 
agradecer 
anoche 
aparecer 
*arriba 
biblioteca 
busca 
cambio 
cargar 
costa 
decidir 
declarar 
descubrir 
*despedir 
dicha 
direccién 
divertir 
*don 
dueho 
*encerrar 
*enemigo 
época 
escoger 
extranjero 
extrano 
fuente 
fuera 
*grito 
interés 
*junto 
justo 
ligero 
*lograr 
llenar 
madera 
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maestro 
*memoria 
menor 
natural 
oreja 
partir 
*pecho 
placer 
preciso 
*preparar 
*puro 
reducir 
resto 
resultar 
riqueza 
*sabio 
salida 
secreto 
sed 
sery iclo 
sombra 


superior 


17 
advertir 
alcanzar 
amanecer 

*ambos 
apresurar 
arrojar 
asistir 

*asustar 
atencion 
atento 
aumentar 
banar 
barba 
batalla 
bello 
billete 
blando 
bolsillo 
caliente 

*caminar 
cantidad 
coche 


colgar 





) 





sintecre 


*completo 
conceder 
concluir 
confesar 
conse jo 
consentir 
corresponder 
corte 
costumbre 
cuchillo 

*cura 
( uriosidad 
débil 
devoly = ¢ 
dificil 
dispensar 

*disponer 
docena 
durar 
edificio 
ejemplo 
entero 

*espalda 

*exclamar 
fama 
famoso 

*fortuna 
general 
golpe 
gordo 
hecho 
hierro 

*indicar 
invitar 
lagrima 
limpiar 
lindo 
llov cr 

*mirada 
montar 
negar 
negocio 
nieve 

*nombrar 
novio 

*ocasién 
pasado 
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*pegar 
pelo 

*pensamiento 
plaza 
principio 
producir 
propésito 
provincia 

*puerto 
rapido 
regalar 
representar 
retirar 
saltar 
sangre 
separar 
suerte 
suma 
taza 
tienda 
tren 
u 
usar 
uso 
vapor 
viajar 


16 
“abrazar 
*accion 

ahogar 
*alegrfa 
almorzar 
amable 
amarillo 
anunciar 
*arma 
bano 
besar 
bosque 
breve 
capital 
*capitan 
carinho 
*carrera 
caro 
ciego 
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colegio 
comedor 
compania 
comin 
confiar 
conocimiento 
conservar 
construir 
*conversacién 
*cuidar 
*chico 
*enfermedad 
*enganar 
*esconder 
espantar 
fe 
fecha 
ferrocarril 
fel 
figura 
firmar 
*vloria 
habitante 
humano 
humilde 
idioma 
infeliz 
intencién 
libertad 
linea 
*loco 
llave 
magnilico 
manzana 
medicina 
menudo 
moneda 
musica 
necesidad 
notar 
nube 
obtener 
palido 
patio 
paz 
perfecto 
pertenecer 


peseta 
piel 
pleza 
*poseer 
presencia 
presidente 
publico 
recorrer 
respirar 
*replicar 
respuesta 
reunir 
salvar 
*satisfacer 
seco 
*semejante 
*silencio 
sobrino 
soltar 
sonar 
*sordo 
sufrir 
techo 
tender 
tras 
*valiente 


viajero 


15 
adelantarse 
adquirir 
agradable 
aguardar 

*alcoba 

*amo 
anochecer 
articulo 
botella 
calidad 

*cardcter 
castigar 
causar 
cena 
comedia 
comercio 
componer 
considerar 





> 


10 


contener 


contestacion 


correo 
corriente 
cuento 
cuestion 
curar 
dedicar 
desaparecer 
*desgracia 
*despacho 
diablo 
diario 
dichoso 
*digno 
dividir 
dominar 
efecto 
encargar 
enterar 
equivocar 
escapar 
*escena 
espacio 
espiritu 
esquina 
estilo 
fino 
fundar 
género 
gozar 
gris 
hacienda 
*hola 
huésped 
huevo 
importancia 
insistir 
interior 
*ley 
*librar 
maravilla 
*marcha 
mejilla 
molestar 
montana 
motivo 


mueble 
nariz 
*naturaleza 
*noble 
nota 
ocultar 
ergulloso 
orilla 
paciencia 
pajaro 
pano 
*pariente 
permanecer 
*poeta 
polvo 
principe 
profesor 
*profundo 
quemar 
rayo 
*reconocer 
recuerdo 
regalo 
*remedio 
rodear 
seda 
sencillo 
*sentimiento 
senalar 
significar 
situaci6n 
sobrar 
solamente 
soler 
*suponer 
temblar 
término 
torre 
vaca 
volar 


14 
acariciar 
acto 
afligir 
alumno 
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amistad 
apet ito 
aspecto 
atras 
atravesar 
barato 
burlar 
caber 
carecer 
*cesar 
circunstancia 
comerciante 
*convencer 
cristal 
*cruzar 
culpa 
dao 
despacio 
diferente 
dificultad 
elevar 
*embargo 
empenar 
enamorado 
envolver 
esfuerzo 
establecer 
estrechar 
estrecho 
estrella 
evitar 
excelente 
exigir 
*extender 
extremo 
felicidad 
fondo 
furioso 
gasto 
girar 
gobierno 
*guardia 
hombro 
inclinar 
*juicio 
jurar 





lapiz 
lectura 
manifestar 
mina 
notable 
novela 
obedecer 
oficial 
oler 
érgano 
oveja 
pagina 
pantal6n 
permiso 
plato 
poblacién 
porvenir 
*principiar 
procurar 
*proponer 
recobrar 
registrar 
region 
regla 
reinar 
*relaci6n 
renir 
resistir 
retrato 
*rostro 
sano 
sastre 
satisfaccién 
*servidor 
simp4tico 
singular 
sonido 
sostener 
suave 
sujeto 
*terrible 
tesoro 
*titulo 
tonto 
traducir 
trato 
tropezar 





atil 
vano 
veras 
verde 
*viudo 


13 
acento 
*acostumbrar 
actual 
acusar 
af4n 
algod6n 
alhaja 
alimento 
alrededor 
alumbrar 
alzar 
americana 
Angel 
apretar 
aprovechar 
asombro 
automévil 
avanzar 
ayuda 
bailar 
beso 
brillante 
capaz 
cargo 
caridad 
*carifioso 
carnero 
catedral 
cenar 
ciencia 
citar 
claridad 
cocer 
cocinero 
compra 
constar 
consultar 
contentar 
convertir 
convidar 
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cuerda 
*chocolate 
dama 
descansar 
desesperar 
desierto 
destino 
determinar 
distinguir 
distinto 
elegir 
emperador 
encantador 
encender 
encima 
enorme 
espejo 
estatua 
expresi6n 
extranar 
extraordinario 
fabrica 
forma 
fumar 
gallina 
gato 
gobernar 
gracias 
gracioso 
grado 
gramatica 
grato 
grave 
guante 
*herir 
hermosura 
*héroe 
hierba 
hilo 
*honor 
huerta 
humo 
*idea 
*ignorar 
*imaginar 
impedir 
imperio 
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imponer 
inteligencia 
interesar 
inuatil 
jefe 
lana 
lista 
lucha 
maravilloso 
mentir 
*merecer 
meda 
mocerno 
monte 
naranja 
novedad 
*observar 
oficio 
ola 
opinién 
oponer 
ordenar 
paja 
particular 
patata 
patria 
peinar 
pico 
proporcionar 
prueba 
*quejar 
regresar 
reino 
religioso 
reposar 
reptblica 
*resolver 
*respecto 
resultado 
*rodilla 
rosa 
salén 
sereno 
sistema 
solicitar 
sorprender 
sospechar 


* 


*suplicar 
tarjeta 
tenedor 
tierno 
toro 
traidor 
tranvia 

*trigo 
vacilar 
velar 
verso 
via 
zapato 
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aconsejar 
adentro 
admirar 
afirmar 
ala 
alejar 
alimentar 
altura 
apagar 

*apariencia 
apartar 
arrastrar 
atender 
aventura 
averiguar 
azucar 
bail 
bendito 
boda 
bravo 

*butaca 
cabello 
campana 
campanha 

*capftulo 
carb6n 
casualidad 
célebre 
cenir 
cercano 
cobrar 
comparar 
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complacer 
conquista 
consolar 
continuo 
cortés 
cuaderno 
delicado 
* 
derramar 
diferencia 
*doctor 
doncella 
dorar 
ejecutar 
ejerc ito 
emprende 
encuentro 
estimar 


estomago 


demostrar 


r 


estudiante 


estudio 
eterno 
exacto 
éxito 
expresal 
falda 
feroz 
fila 
genio 
yota 
grueso 
grupo 
guiar 
helar 
hist6rico 
imitar 
impresi6n 
infinito 
inmenso 
joy a 
juego 
juntar 
juzgar 
lago 
*lecho 
legua 
leén 
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limite 
llegada 
lluvia 
medir 
mencionar 
mentira 
mercado 
militar 
miseria 
misterio 
molestia 
mortal 
movimiento 
*murmurar 
*nieto 

obs« uro 
*oficina 
olor 
orgullo 
palo 
partida 
peligroso 
pelota 
penoso 


perezoso 


perfectamente 


personaje 
personal 
pintar 
pintores« oO 
playa 
posada 
precisamente 
proteccién 
proteger 
proyecto 
puente 
quizds 
recomendar 
recurso 
regular 
reina 
remendar 
rezar 
robar 
sacudir 
sello 
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siquiera baile 
*sonrisa balcén 

sopa *belleza 

sorpresa bestia 

suceso bondadoso 

sucio buque 

suspirar burla 


suspiro 
terreno 
tinta 
tono 
universidad 
valle 
*virtud 
voluntad 
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*abogado 
abundancia 
aceite 
acero 
admirable 
admiraci6n 
adorar 
afortunado 
agitar 
agradecido 
agudo 
almohada 
amargo 
*anciano 
angustia 
*apovar 
apreciable 
apuro 
arder 
ardiente 
arena 
armar 
arrancar 
arreglo 


*asno 


asomar 
atar 
ausencia 
ave 


camisa 

campesino 

ceder 

ceniza 

centavo 

cesta 

cigarro 

cita ‘ 
clima 

cobre 

cochero 

condenar 

confianza 

consiguiente 

constituir 

cortesia 

criar 

cuadrado 

cualidad 

cubierto 

cuchara 

cuero 

curioso 

curso 

chaleco 

chimenea 

dependiente 

desayunarse é 
describir 
deslizar 
desnudo 
despreciar 
*disgusto 
educar 
ejemplar 
elegante 
empleado 
escritor 


* 


escudo 
espectdculo 





estremecer 
examinar 
existir 
explicacién 
*exponer 
fabricar 
favorable 
favorecer 
fiar 
fiebre 
fijo 
futuro 
*varganta 
guia 
habilidad 
habitar 
herida 
hueso 
* ideal 
*imagen 


*inmediatamente 


inmortal 
intimo 
isla 
*justicia 
juventud 
lanzar 
lejano 

ley e 
libra 
lucir 
maleta 
marcar 
material 
medida 
meditar 
mérito 
miembro 
milla 
misterioso 
modelo 
modesto 
monumento 
mudo 
muestra 
nadar 
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nevar 

ocupacion 

ojala 
*operacion 
origen 
pacifico 
papa 
paquete 
pasién 
perseguir 
picaro 
pintor 
pintura 
plazo 
poderoso 
poesia 
popular 
posesiOn 


postre 


pre tencer 


procu to 
pr yhil ir 
publicar 
*puesto 
rama 
raya 
*raza 
realidad 
redondo 
reflexivo 
*reparar 
repartir 
respetar 
revolver 
rincén 
rubio 
sacrificar 
salvo 
severo 
sierra 
sociedad 
sudor 
*susto 
temor 
testigo 
tornar 
tristeza 
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tronco 
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absoluto 
aburrir 
acertar 
acontecer 
activo 
acuerdo 
ademan 
amante 
amoroso 
anchura 
animar 
ansioso 
antojar 
aparato 
apoderarse 
aritmética 
ase end r 
ascmbrar 
atraer 
autoridad 
avisar 
bendecir 
bendicién 
borde 
borrar 
brillar 
brotar 
burro 
cabra 
cadena 
calentar 
campanilla 
cancién 
canon 
cansancio 
canto 
cana 
capilla 

*caramba 
castigo 
central 
cerdo 
ceremonia 
célera 


comercial 
comparacién 
comunicaci6n 
concebir 
conde 
conforme 
congreso 
construcci6n 
contemplar 
continente 
corbata 
corregir 
cosecha 
crear 
cruz 
cumplimiento 
declaraci6n 
*defender 
delgado 
desayuno 
destruir 
deuda 
disposici6n 
div erTso 
doler 
dominio 
drama 
eléctrico 
embarcar 
emocién 
empujar 
*enamorar 
encantar 
encanto 
enfadar 
en frente 
error 
espada 
espantoso 
estancia 
existencia 
experiencia 
fonda 
franco 
funcién 
furia 
*vemir 
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geografia 
ZOZO 

grunir 
guapo 

habil 
heroico 
hielo 

hogar 
hondo 
*honrar 
horizonte 
humor 
hundir 
ilusién 
*imaginacién 
imperativo 
imprimir 
indispensable 
individuo 
informe 
inspirar 
inteligente 
interrumpir 
juez 
juguete 
kilémetro 
l4mpara 
lector 
longitud 


* 


llano 


In a work requiring the handling of so large a mass of material 
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madrugada 
madrugar 
majestad 
*mama 
manga 
mantener 
mapa 
materia 
*matrimonio 
melancolfia 
melancélico 
*mendigo 
merced 
mezclar 
milagro 
moral 
moreno 
museo 
nacién 
nacional 
nave 
obligacién 
obstante 
océano 
ordinario 
padecer 
pareja 
parque 
participar 
partido 


patron 
pecado 
penetrar 
pesado 
pia no 
pila 
portal 
prenda 
presenciar 
princesa 
privar 
progreso 
promesa 
pufio 
quebrar 
queja 
realizar 
recibo 
rendir 
renovar 
renunciar 
reposo 
resoluci6n 
retroceder 
risa 
risueno 
rodar 
ruego 

sal 

saludo 


secretario 
*sefia 
*sefial 
sentencia 
serenidad 
serio 
silbar 
simple 
soberano 
tabaco 
tardanza 
templo 
terror 
tintero 
tiza 
*tonterfa 
torcer 
total 
*tranquilizar 
tremendo 
triunfo 
trozo P 
turbar 
vela 
verbo 
vergiienza 
*vinagre 
vispera 
voto 


in a limited time it is perhaps inevitable that errors should occur. 
A painstaking effort was made to be accurate and consistent. 


Emerson High School, 
Union City, N. J. 











A SUGGESTED SCORE CARD FOR 
ATTAINMENT IN PRONUNCIATION 
By Artuur G. BovEE 


URING the last decade, teachers of French in America have 

been placing ever increasing emphasis on the oral side of 
the subject. The result has been a higher standard of attainment 
in pronunciation. In fact, many schools now require the student 
to present satisfactory evidence of his oral ability as well as of 
his factual knowledge of the subject. Indeed, it is not too optimistic 
to hope that universities will enlarge the scope of their entrance 
requirements by adding a pronunciation test. Such an addition 
would be quite in accordance with the demands of justice to the 
student who has spent many hours of his course in perfecting his 
pronunciation. He has the right to expect that a chance be given 
him to demonstrate his ability in this branch of the subject. 
Many teachers are decidedly of the opinion that any French ex- 
amination which ignores the oral attainment of the candidate is not 
only inadequate but altogether deficient and unjust. 

In the light of conditions and possibilities barely hinted at in 
the preceeding paragraph, there arises the need for a standardized 
test in pronunciation. It is manifestly unscientific to hear a candi- 
date speak or read and then grade him on the impression his pro- 
nunciation has made on us, for there has been no definite basis 
upon which to render a judgment and no fixed unit by which the 
pronunciation could be measured. In order to construct a standard 
test we must have a fixed measure and such a measure can only be 
formed by factoring French pronunciation into its elements and 
component parts and by adding a definite value thereto. 

The first problem which presents itself, therefore, is to make an 
inventory of the primary factors of French pronunciation. Roughly 
speaking, there are sixteen vowel sounds and seventeen consonant 
sounds with their various mouth positions and characteristics. Of 
course, in actual practice there are many more sounds than these, 
but from a pedagogical point of view we would not be justified in 
considering them. Next comes the group laws, such as, grouping, 
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stress, liaison, suppression of the mute e, syllable length, and per- 
haps assimilation, finally intonation and facility. 

The problem before us is to select a suitable sentence which 
shall contain these elements and offer the possibility of exploring 
the pupils’ knowledge. The obvious phonetic units are the syllable, 
stress group and the breath group. This would necessitate three 
readings in the order indicated. Furthermore, in the choice of the 
sentence it would be well to select one in which the breath group 
coincides with the sentence. 

With the phonetic divisions clearly before us, let us first factor 
the syllable into its primary factors. In a previous attempt to 
construct a test for this purpose, an attempt was made to provide 
for scoring the tongue and lip position for the vowels and conson- 
ants, but it so complicated the scoring that in actual practice its 
application was virtually impossible. So that, as is often the case, a 
theoretical ideal is limited by the practical considerations. The 
remaining factor in the syllable which offers possibilities is proper 
syllabication. 

Having before us the consideration involved in the correct 
pronunciation of ‘: ¢ syllable, we are confronted by the problem 
of scoring them. If you will look at the following score card you 
will see that the first column represents a device for scoring the 
syllable reading. It is far from ideal for the purpose, but it re- 
presents about all that can be done in actual practice, for the time 
element in administering a test when large groups of students are 
concerned, is a vital factor. On the previously prepared score card 
a count was arranged for all the elements such as mouth position, 
purity, vibration or friction and explosion. Experience gained in 
the practical administration of the test showed that it was best to 
allot a score of two fora good pronunciation, a score of one for a 
fair pronunciation, and no score whatever for the poor pronunci- 
ation of a syllable. After the syllable reading comes the stress 
group. In column two the principles applying to the group as 
already indicated, are set down. On the previous score card assimi- 
lation was considered but has been abandoned in this one as being 
a trifle too technical. As can be seen the elements we consider are, 
proper grouping, stressing the proper syllable, making the more 
customary linkings, muting the e’s when necessary, and giving 
sufficient length to the long syllables. An arbitrary score of five 
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Cc onsonants| 


V cial 
a. Mouth- a. Vibration 
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Friction 
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One score for each sy aad 
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tune 
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do 
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ti 
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B. Group Reading , 


E lements to ( vonsider 


a. 


G Grouping b. Stress 
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Il 
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| One 


C. Sentence 


Elements to Corsider 
Facility 
score sentence 


High-&, Medium-4 
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has been assigned for the successful handling of the stress group 
with a sliding scale down to zero for a poor reading. 

We have now factored the syllable and analyzed the force 
group. There remains the breath group which we are assuming in 
our proposed standard test will coincide with the sentence. We 
shall consider three elements, namely, the proper position, the 
intonation, and the facility. The first two offer no difficulty, the 
third, facility, in which there is a time element requires a somewbat 
different treatment. In the previous attempt, a sentence was 
chosen which a Frenchman could pronounce in seven or eight 
seconds and a maximum of twenty seconds was allowed to the 
pupil, over twenty seconds being considered the limit of imperfec- 
tion. The attempt of this procedure so complicated the application 
of the test that it was abandoned in favor of the teacher’s estimate 
of high, medium or low degree facility. With all these consider- 
ations in mind, the next problem was to construct a sentence which 
should not only contain as many as possible, but offer the possi- 
bility of scoring them. The sentence as gradually evolved is the 
following: 

Tout le monde sait une chose, c’est que quand on est deux, on 
ne meurt pas de faim, car l’un donne a l'autre de quoi se tirer 
d’affaire. 

Let us explore the possibility of this sentence for group reading. 
In the first group we see that ¢out le monde requires the suppression 
of e and in sait une chose we may have the linking of the t, in quand 
on we have the difficulty presented by the linking of the d which 
becomes a t, and in on est we have the linking of n in on ne, we have 
the suppression of a mute e, in pas de we have the suppression of a 
mute e with a possible assimilation of the d to an f. There are 
further linkings and suppression of the mute e together with long 
vowels in monde, chose, autre, and affaire. The breath group reading 
has been treated in the least scientific way and the scoring has 
been left to the judgment of the teacher. This is far from satis- 
factery but is about all that can be done in the situation, for a 
test that required ten or fifteen minutes to administer would, be- 
cause of the tremendous element of time consumption, be of no 
practical value. Finally, when a certain degree of familiarity with 
the test has been attained it can be administered in two minutes 
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so that a class of twenty to twenty-five pupils can be very easily 


scored in an hour. 

The practical advantages of the present score card are that it 
works out on a basis of 100; 31 syllables with a value of 2 for each 
gives a count of 62, 6 groups with a score of five each give 30 and 


the sentence reading with a score of 8 gives 100. 


University of Chicago. 















IL GROTTESCO NEL TEATRO ITALIANO MODERNO 
E CONTEM PORANEO 


DOMENICO VITTORINI 


ELL’ ESTERIORE la produzione drammatica italiana ci si 

presenta naturalmente catalogata in tragedia e commedia, 
senza considerare gli altri generi minori che rampollano timida- 
mente sui due tronchi secolari. Non é oggetto del presente studio 
di infilzare prolissamente e pedantemente i nomi dei differenti 
tragedi e commediografi, bensi di cogliere un punto centrale in 
cui si incontrano cosi la tragedia che la commedia. In tutte le 
epoche letterarie vi é una regione centrale in cui convergono gli 
elementi pit disparati. E la fisionomia dell’ epoca stessa che si 
riflette su tutti i volti, che colora tutti gli atti ed i pensieri. E la 
moda che fa capolino pure in coloro che la disprezzano e la oppon- 
gono. Questo carattere che si infiltra in tutte le manifestazioni 
del teatro moderno e contemporaneo @ il Grottesco. Come il 
sentimentalismo distinse il Romanticismo e l’oggettivita scientifica 
il Naturalismo, cosi /’assurdo nella vita @ la caratteristica del 
teatro di oggi. 

I] teatro del Grottesco @ l’espressione pit: genuina dell’ anima 
moderna, che, dinanzi agli equivoci ed ai frammenti della vita, fa 
una smorfia che vorrebbe essere gaia e ridanciana, ed é dolorosa e 
straziante. E la smorfia tragica di chi @ incapace a dominare il 
groviglio degli eventi quotidiani, perche manca di una fede, 
sebbene aneli dolorosamente al possesso di essa. Storicamente e 
psicologicamente la genesi del Grottesco bisogna ricercarla nel 
Naturalismo, che volle rituffare l’womo nella natura, dopo il 
delirio sentimentale del Romanticismo. Si senti allora il bisogno 
di rivalutare l’universo alla stregua della scienza, e si applicarono 
allo spirito le leggi della materia. L’universo fu rimpicciolito 
dentro i limiti del sensibile e la generazione presente si trovd 
rinchiusa dentro i suoi stretti ed opprimenti confini. Faccia a 
faccia colle realta e gli elementi pid primitivi della vita, senza una 
fede in questa, era inevitabile il trovare l’assurdo ed il perseguirlo 
con una ossessione febbrile, che prende la forma di una giovialita 
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rumorosa che fa dello spirito mentre il cuore piange lacrime 
segrete. Ed ecco il teatro del Grottesco. 

Si tratta, in verita, di un atteggiamento universale che circola, 
velato o aperto, in tutte le opere drammatiche contemporanee. 
Nulla potrebbe essere pitt lontano dal Grottesco della tragedia 
d’annunziana. Il D’Annunzio, con uno sforzo eroico ed unico 
nella storia moderna, sollevd la tragedia in un cielo olimpico, in 
cui raggiunse, o si illuse di raggiungere, la calma atarassica, che 
gia aveva arriso ai filosofi postsocratici. Egli si foggid un mondo 
tutto suo, racchiuso tutto nei confini dei sensi, da cui ogni valore 
etico era stato violentamente escluso. Tale ‘bella favola’”’ fu 
possibile per chi si era formato nella primitivita dei monti e del 
mare d’Abruzzo e nella Roma paganeggiante del Sommaruga. 
Ma quando la tragedia fu trattata dagli uomini della nuova 
generazione che sentirono passarsi sull’anima il soffio tormentoso 
della modernita, essa perdé la sua calma olimpica e rifletté lo 
sconforto assilante dell’ anima moderna. Allora la magniloquente 
grandezza degli eroi d’annunziani si trasformd nel sogghigno di 
Giannetto nella Cena delle Beffe di Sem Benelli o nel riso panta- 
gruelico di Orione nella tragedia omonima di ErcoleLuigi Morselli, 
i pid grandi continuatori del D’Annunzio. I loro eroi sono diventati 
coscienti, si analizzano freddamente, cinicamente e rompono cosi 
Vanello magico della grandezza tragica. 

Si analizzi La Cena delle Beffe, 1909, una delle opere meglio 
riuscite del Benelli. Gli spunti sono tipicamente, d’annunziani; 
Vambiente storico della Firenze del Rinascimento, los fondo della 
vita gaia e ridanciana delle liete brigate fiorentine. Ma il Benelli 
non sa vedere la grandiosita di quella vita e vi getta dentro la 
feroce impotenza di Giannetto, che freme e spasima in tutta 
‘opera. Tutta l’azione si raggruppa e si svolge intorno a questo 
stato d’anima di Giannetto: la sua paura di Neri e Grabriello. 
Egli conosce la sua debolezza fisica dinanzi alla forza leonina dei 
due fratelli, e la studia, ne assapora l’amarezza che lo rende vi- 
gliacco, e che lo spinge alla vendetta. Motivianaloghi, ed un simile 
personaggio, che fa pensare a Giannetto e che @ l’espressione 
dello spirito tormentato dello scrittore, si ritrovano in vutte le 
opere del Benelli, come Tignola, 1908, La Maschera di Bruto, 1908, 
L’Amore dei tre Re, 1910, Il Mantellaccio, 1911, Rosmunda, 1911, 
La Gorgona, 1913, Le Nozze dei Centauri, 1914. 
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Anche dal D’Annunzio parte Ercole Luigi Morselli, col suo 
Orione, 1910, che egli ci presenta come figlio di Giove e della Terra, 
cacciatore audace di uomini e di belve, vincitore di Diana, felice 
sposo di Merope. A prima vista, vié tutto il mondo classico, nella 
cui bellezza calma e lucida si compiacque la generazione degli 
Esteti. Ma quel mondo cade ad un tratto dinanzi al riso mordace 
dei moderni. Orione, grande ed invincible, muore punto da 
un’invisibile creatura, uno scorpione. Ne differenti sono i motivi 
psicologici in Glauco, 1919, in cui l’eroe, che d’annunzianamente 
aveva compiuto imprese da superuomo, ad un tratto si rimpiccio- 
lisce, 0 forse giganteggia, nell’ uomo vero che piange dinanzi al 
cadavere di Scilla, l’umile ed oscura creatura di devozione e 
d’amore. E cosi che in Italia naufraga, si spezza e si chiude la 
tragedia d’annunziana. FE il vento della modernita che arruffa 
il mondo degli Esteti, e lo scuote, e lo penetra trasformandolo. 

Questo modo di guardare la vita non era nuovo in Italia, e, 
specialmente fra i drammaturghi, il Ferrari, ed il Giacosa, che 
resero grande il teatro italiano verso la fine del secolo passato, e 
Roberto Bracco, la cui arte fiori negli anni immediatamente 
anteriori ai nostri, offrono spunti di quella umanita travagliata 
che é cosi caratteristica dei moderni. Quegli scrittori vivevano in 
un mondo morale turrito ed eburneo, in cui si svolgono gli eventi 
che costituiscono le fila della loro opera drammatica. Ma qua e 
la quella fortezza vien meno, e si nota un’ improvvisa cecita, un 
mutismo desolante dinanzi ad alcune situazioni della vita: Ora 
questo stato d’anima costituisce l’essenza pill intima dei Grottes- 
chi, e chi volesse rifare la storia del teatro moderno, potrebbe 
cominciare appunto da quei grandi maestri a notare un continuo 
e lento accrescersi di questi smarrimenti, di questa debolezza, 
accompagnati e come resultanti da un oscurarsi o indebolirsi del- 
l’idea morale della generazione che conobbe, nella sua fanciullezza, 
le gesta eroiche del Risorgimento. Ferrari e Giacosa sono i pre- 
cursori del movimento attuale a cui seguirono il Praga, il Lopez, 
il Bracco, che schiudono le porte a coloro che son propriamente 
chiamati i Grotteschi: Luigi Pirandello, Luigi Chiarelli, Luigi 
Antonelli, Enrico Cavacchioli, Fausto Maria Martini, Alessandro 
Varaldo. 

I primi sintomi di questa modernita dolorosa appaiono gia 
nel Ferarri (1822-1889). Negli Uomini Seri, 1868, vi appare un 
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personaggio che ha le stigmate pirandelliane, “ergio. Nelle Due 
Dame, 1877, la sconsolata tristezza che pervade l’anima della 
madre nella sua vittoria sull’avventuriera che vuole sposare suo 
figlio, la tristezza che accompagna Ja virtt, la maschera della 
madre che deve nascondere il suo passato, lironia della situazione, 
sono spunti nuovi che si infiltrano nell’opera del Ferrari. Si guardi 
Il Duello, 1868. Se il Ferrari fosse il drammaturgo moraleggiante 
che appare perfino al Croce, egli si fermerebbe a presentarci i 
mali di questa istituzione. Ma il Ferrari mette se stesso diananzi 
a questa cruda verita: a volte il duello é la sola via d’uscita. Egli 
non condanna e non loda il duello; solo si trova senza risposta 
dinanzi al fatto che a volte ¢ una necessita. Fu questo racchiudersi 
nella realta senza elevarsi alla realta astratta che condusse al 
Grottesco. Questo lato dell’arte del Ferrari non @ stato mai 
studiato a fondo, e vale la pena di accennarlo, perché esso ci mostra 
come a volte la storia dello spirito umano eccede la portata del- 
l’individuo stesso. Il finale delle Due Dame ha l’oggettivita scorata 
di una commedia pirandelliana. 

11 Giacosa, 1847-1906, che il Croce stigmatezza ‘‘addomestica- 
tore della poesia’? ci mostra pil grande profondita di quanto 
Villustre critico abbia veduto nella sua opera. A rileggere l’opera 
del Giacosa alla luce di questo progressivo e lento infiltrarsi di 
elementi discordanti, si sente quanto sia ingiusto il giudizio del 
Croce che Giacosa ‘‘non ebbe mai nulla di sostanziale da dire”’ 
(Studi di Storia Letteraria e Politica, vol. IV, pag. 214-215). 
In vero, cid che redime l’arte del Giacosa é la realta, realta di 
personaggi, di azione, di passioni che si complicano e vivono. 
L’ambiente della Signora di Challant, 1891, non @ piu quello della 
Partita a Scacchi e del Trionfo d’amore. Vi sono uomini e donne 
che si muovono in una luce di verita, e Bianca é una figura delicata 
e strana, che la morale borghese non pud spiegare, ed il cui amore 
ci trasporta in una regione crepuscolare dove i valori sono misterio- 
samente profondi. In Come le Foglie, 1900, la ferrea legge della 
vita stringe il cuore e lo impietra dinanzi alla impotenza del- 
l’individuo a rompere quelle catene che avvingono la sua esistenza. 
Tale oggettivita é ancora pit evidente in Tristi amori, 1888, e nei 
Diritti dell’anima, 1894, dove non ci si sa spiegare quel tormentarsi 
di Paolo, che indaga e fruga nell’anima di Anna, finché scava un 
abisso fra la sua donna e se stesso. 
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E che dire del Bracco (n. 1862)? Il male é tragico e macabro 
in lui, e si sprofonda in abissi inesplorati. Si veggano Tragedie 
dell’ anima, 1899, Sperduti nel buio, 1901, Fantasmi, 1906, 
Il Piccolo Santo, 1912. La bufera di una passione dolorosa si 
abbatte sui personaggi di Tragedie dell’ anima. Ci si domanda 
invano perché l’amore di Ludovico e Caterina Nemi debba finire 
cosi tristemente. Alla stregua dei canoni della commedia del 
secolo XIX, appare assurdo ed illogico cid che accade. Ma Bracco 
scava nella regione dell’incoscio, del crepuscolare, che non si pud 
guidicare secondo la chiara logicita. In Sperduti nel buio si cerca 
invano di trovare una base morale. Vi é@ il male che trascina 
Paolina, Nunzio e tutti quegli esseri che vivono in un ambiente 
equivoco ed apparentemente gaio, dove subiscono la potenza 
misteriosa che li travolge e trascina. Perché Paolina vaga in quel 
mare pauroso del male? Perché Nunzioécircondato dallacecita degli 
occhie dalla miseria pil straziante? Perché Paulina l’abbandona 
pure amandolo e sentendo compassione di lui? E tutto un mistero 
doloroso che avvolge gli uomini e la societa? Il Bracco rende 
interiore il dramma moderno, trasportando gli elementi che creano 
la tragedia nell’anima stessa del personnaggio. Questa é una delle 
caratteristiche pil salienti della soggettivita del dramma con- 
temporaneo, che si oppone alla commedia del secolo XIX, dove 
osserviamo il cozzo fra l’individuo e la societa. Nel Bracco e nei 
moderni l’individuo é il proprio nemico. Perché in Fantasmi 
Giulia Artunni non dovrebbe sposare Luciano Marnieri, ora che 
il marito € morto? Ma ella non pud. Non domandiamone ad essa 
o alla vita o a noi stessi il perché. Il Bracco ci lascia in un tenebrore 
doloroso sotto il cui peso si rimane come schiacciati. Il dramma 
dell’ incoscio si accentua ancor pit nel Piccolo Santo. La vita 
diviene un rombo tormentoso ed oscuro, una corrente impetuosa e 
nera, dinanzi a cui non si resiste. Non vi resiste Don Fiorenzo, 
che non é pid forte dinanzi ad essa di Barbarello, il povero scemo che 
diviene cieco strumento della tragedia che incombe su tutti. Questi 
elementi che oscurano la visione morale degli scrittori ci portano 
faccia a faccia col teatro del Grottesco, che comincia solo ufficial- 
mente negli anni di poco anteriori al nostro. In realta, oggi abbia- 
mo il pieno sviluppo di quei sintomi tempestosi che agitarono 
opera dei grandi commediografi moderni; Ferrari, Giacosa, e 
Bracco. In questi il Grottesco vive libero e reale nella vita e nel- 
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arte. Negli scrittori contemporanei esso é divenuto una formola 
letteraria, intorno alla quale si é formata una scuola. L’arte del 
Grottesco é@ divenuta cerebrale, e la vita deve rompere questo 
nuovo involucro accademico per affiorare alla luce della verita 
e del bello. 

Il teatro del Grottesco ebbe il suo riconoscimento ufficiale 
con La Maschera e il Volto di Luigi Chiarelli, rappresentato il 
Maggic 1916 nel teatro Argentina di Roma. In esso appare la 
dualita dell’io; ’io maschera e l’io volto. Paolo si mette in una 
situazione pericolosa facendo credere a tutti che egli ha ucciso la 
moglie infedele, la quale é stata, invece, da lui mandata all’estero. 
E processato, assolto e portato in trionfo come un eroe. Un bel 
giorno Savina torna, ed allo stesso tempo si scopre nel lago il 
cadavere d’una donna uccisa. Tutti credono che sia quello di 
sua moglie, e dichiarano Paolo omicida. Eccolo dinanzi al pericolo 
di andare in prigione proprio ora che la moglie @ tornata. L’im- 
portanza di questa commedia sta nello sdoppiamento dell’io a 
cui il mondo condanna Paolo. Egli conosce la finzione e pure deve 
proclamarsi l’uccisore di sua moglie, deve ricevere onori e plausi 
dalla societa vile e crudele. Allora un’onda di rivolta lo solleva 
contro il mondo, le leggi, gli uomini, e il suo io si riafferma in un 
grido di vittoria. Nelle successive opere del Chiarelli, il Grottesco 
non é riuscito a far parte dell’ anima del dramma, ma esso si 
incarna qua e la in un personnaggio che cachinna satannica- 
mente sulla virti, sull’onore e sulla morale. Nella Scala di Seta, 
1917, il grottesco si rivela nella forza che spinge Desiré, un fortuna- 
to ballerino, a darsi ad una danza sfrenata perfino quando, asceso 
sulla scala di seta ai pinnacoli pit alti della gloria mondana, tenta 
coprire la sua vacuita con paroloni di giustizia, umanita e liberta. 
Anche in Chimere, tutto impregnato di amarezza e di pessimismo, 
il Grottesco ci si presenta nella figura di un parassita cinico e 
mefistofelico che snuda tutta la falsa grandezza degli eroi di 
salotto. 

I] teatro del Grottesco si era gid manifestato fin dal 1912 in una 
commedia di Alessandro Varaldo, L’ Altalena, in cui appare l’ironica 
tesi che il matrimonio é grottescamente contradittorio perché gli 
uomini lo contraggono quando sono stanchi del mondo, e le donne 
quando vogliono entrarvi, avide di piacere. Cid che rende questa 
commedia particolarmente interessante @ la presenza di Ugo, il 
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deus ex machina della commedia. E un cameriere con la mente 
ipercritica e la laurea di filosofo. Si sente al di sopra di quelle 
persone che serve e le cui vite intreccia secondo il suo genio ironico, 
finché il groviglio delle sue machinazioni cresce fino al punto di 
impigliare anche Jui e di fargli perdere la sua tranquillita. Altre 
opere del Varaldo sono A ppassionatamente, 1918, Mio zio il diavolo, 
1919, Il marito innamorato, 1920. 

I] grottesco si intensifica ancor pit con Luigi Antonelli, autore 
di L’uomo che incontro se stesso, 1918,e la Fiaba dei tre maghi, 1919. 
Nella prima di queste commedie appare una tesi tipicamente 
grottesca; l’esperienza non esiste. Dopo inganni e disillusioni 
l’uomo, messo dinanzi ad una simile situazione, agisce senza il 
beneficio dell’esperienza. Luciano dopo la disilluzione che strappd 
per lui i veli dell’onesta della donna che amava, capitato in un’i- 
sola fantastica, messo dinanzi all’amore di Sonia, vi crede senza 
che il ricordo del passato neppure offuschi la sua felicita. 

Altro scrittore del Grottesco é Enrico Cavacchioli, autore del- 
! Uccello del Paradiso, in cui appare Lui, un personaggio dalla faccia 
di teschio che scruta, analizza, spezza e distrugge tutti gli strati 
falsi ed appiccicaticci che la storia e la cultura hanno lasciato 
sull’io primitivo. E l’io primitivo stesso, macabro vindice delle 
forze istintive della vita. E Lui passa attraverso la folla delle 
marionette umane, le analizza, le studia, le trova senza speranza 
perdute, e passa oltre in cerca di altre marionette e fantocci. La 
migliore opera del Cavacchioli é la Danza del Ventre, in cui l’amore 
appare frazionato nell’elemento spirito, incarnato in Nadir, e 
nell’elemento corpo, incarnato in Arlecchino. II dualismo pit 
violento li separa, e, quando cercano di unirsi, creano la tragedia 
e la morte. Che cosa é questa scomposizione e decomposizione, se 
non mancanza di organicita ed incapacita di dominare gli elementi 
della vita ed unirli ed armonizzarli? Il Grottesco appare anche nel 
Fiore sotto gli occhi, 1921, e nell’ Altra Nanetta, 1922 di Fausto 
Maria Martini. Nella prima commedia ci troviamo dinanzi alla 
romanticheria di un marito che vuole scoprire o crearsi l’amante 
nella moglie. Questo desiderio é violento e cieco in lui si da condurlo 
alla tragica fine di vedersi ironicamente inferiore ai numerosi ed 
eleganti corteggiatori, per i quali egli ha preparato il terreno. 
L’Altra Nanetta @ un delicato e sottile caso di sdoppiamento di 
coscienza, cosi caro ai commediografi moderni. Di lui bisogna 
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ricordare anche Rid, Pagliaccio, 1919, tutto straziante di parados- 
sali contradizioni. In Rosso di San Secondo, il glorificatore degli 
istinti delle razze del Sud, il grottesco sta pit nella esteriorita che 
nelPintima essenza dell’ arte. Si sente nei titoli, nei nomi, nella 
tecnica, ma li @ tutto. L’insieme della sua opera, un misto di 
naturalismo romanticizzato, non cambia. Tale in La bella addor- 
mentata, 1919 e in La Roccia e i monumenti, 1923. 11 grande 
rappresentante del Grottesco é Luigi Pirandello. La vita é tragica 
perché l’uomo non vive la vita stessa, ma il concetto che si crea 
della vita. Questo é il tragico credo filosofico del Pirandello. Questo 
distacco fra vita-e concetto di vita fa parere la realta irreale e 
reale l'irreale. E la tragedia della cultura e della civilta, che nega 
all’'uomo perfino il privilegio della natura bruta di adagiarsi 
incosciamente nell’onda dell’ essere, e lo getta nelle contradizioni 
pit: assurde. L’uomo vive nelle sue idee e costruzioni ideologiche 
della vita, ma questa seguita a fluire potente e sorda sotto queste 
costruzioni. Un giorno avviene una scossa, un crollo e tutto 
l'edificio delle ideologie cade, lasciando l’uomo nudo naufrago sulla 
spiaggia tempestosa dell’esistenza. E comico e triste;  Grottesco. 
Data questa dualita fra vita e concetto di vita, ogni situazione 
paradossale é possibile. Al marito che riconduce la moglie al suo 
giovane amante, (Pensaci, Giacomino), si oppone l’amante che 
riconduce il marito al domestico focolare (L’uomo, la bestia e la 
virti). Il matrimonio appare come un preservativo contro il 
matrimonio stesso (Ma non é una cosa seria). Sembra dapprima che 
il Pirandello attacchi la vita vuota e falsa, come aveva fatto la 
commedia della generazione anteriore alla sua. Ma no. I suol 
personaggi non possono vivere anche quando, spogliatisi delle 
loro concezioni intellettualistiche, cercano di rituffarsi nella vita. 
E qui che appare la contradizione ed il Grottesco, cioé la poverta 
ideologica e costruttiva dei moderni. La vita é un problema senza 
soluzione. Di qui la confusione della realta e dell’irreale, e lo 
sdoppiare la personalita umana. II tipo umano che si presenta alla 
loro mente @ poliedrico, e ciascuna faccia vive isolatamente, senza 
che lo scrittore riesca ad unificarle. Cosi in Sei Personaggi in 
cerca d’autore, ed in Enrico IV. Nel primo dramma, il Padre 
analizza il suo io, lo spezza in molteplici entita, a cui guarda come se 
appartenessero ad altri, e dinanzi a cui il Pirandello non sa trovare 
parola alcuna. Presenta il dramma oggettivamente e tristemente 
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come a dire: tale é la vita, io no ho che farci. In fondo vi corre 
\’assioma priandelliano; fra l’essere ed il non essere no vi é diffe- 
renza. E solamente questione di parole e di circonstanze. Che 
cosa crea il dramma in Set personaggi in cerca d’autore? Il fatto che 
la Figliastra vuol dare al Padre una realta che non aveva mai 
pensato potesse esistere in lui. La difesa del Padre é: la mia 
personalita non @ una sola. Noi siamo il risultato di strati di 
personalita che vivono isolatamente e sovrapposte le une alle 
altre. 

(Juesto dramma dell’essere e del non essee appare in tutte le 
opere del Pirandello. Circola in Tutto per bene nella vita di Marino 
Lori. In Come prima meglio di prima esso crea Vinfelicita di 
Fulvia che vede la sua realta di moglie soppiantata dall’altra 
realta di seconda moglie di Silvio. Ed il dramma scoppia: quale 
realta @ la vera? Quale realta domina la sua vita? Non la vera, 
cioé quella che Fulvia realmente é, ma quella che essa noné. Si 
potrebbe analizzare tutta l’opera del Pirandello, ed in tutti i 
drammi si ritroverebbe lo stesso motivo svolto con infinita varieta 
e grande maestria. Dove, perd, questo motivo ascende a luminosa 
grandezza é in Enrico IV. Enrico IV é l’uomo che si cristalizza 
in una forma di vita che non é la sua, cioé la vera. In realta egli ¢é 
un gentiluomo moderno che, a causa di una subitanea pazzia du- 
rante una mascherata, si crede Enrico IV, la cui parte rappresenta. 
Tutto intorno a lui cambia, gli anni passano inesorabili, ma egli 
rimane stilizzato, fissato in quella forma fittizia, eppure per lui 
vera. Ed @ vera, e reale, sembra gridare Pirandello, impotente 
dinanzi a quella irrealta reale, ammaliato da essa. E vera, é reale, 
perché quando un giorno Enrico IV si sveglia dal suo sogno e 
vuole uscirne, non pud e continua allora coscientemente ed atro- 
cemente a rappresentare la sua parte. Queste apparenze di vita 
ci stringono nei Joro tentacoli con forza ancora maggiore della 
realta vera. Ma allora dove é il confine fra realta ed irrealta; 
dove comincia e dove finisce il reale? 

Cosi in Italia si chiude il periodo naturalista, con un riso 
tragico ed ironico, che rinnega la visione scientifica della vita ed 
implora orizzonti pit alti e pid puri. 


University of Pennsylvania 














TO THE RIGHT-ABOUT 


By Oreua BENNETT Hosiir 

OUR straight years of study in High School, and she doesn’t 

speak the language yet. What is the matter with our schools?”’ 

It is the old complaint and the old question. Usually, in the 
wholesale condemnation of the modern school system that follows, 
the disappointed parent concludes that it is the teachers of lan- 
guages who are principally at fault. He seldom blames the system 
under which those teachers are obliged to work, or the goal toward 
which they are required to direct their course. 

However, should the parent take the trouble to inquire more 
thoroughly into the true state of affairs, while continuing perhaps 
to criticise, he would probably direct his criticism more wisely, 
including other phases of the question, and the result might be a 
distinct benefit to the whole system of language study as carried 
on in our public schools. He would, I think, conclude that the 
fault lies not so much in the work of the teachers as in the direction 
of the teaching. That fact determined, the course should be clear, 
for, is it not true that, when night overtakes a traveller on his 
journey and, moving toward a distant fitful gleam of light, he 
follows a path that leads him into a morass instead of to the inn 
of his search, the part of wisdom would certainly be to conclude 
that the light was a will-o’-the-wisp and no candle, to cease from 
floundering in the bog, to retrace his steps and then start in another 
direction? So, when one considers the disappointing results that 
have followed the accepted methods of teaching modern languages 
in our schools, it might be wise to stop and inquire whether after 
all we have aimed our course aright, and, if not, to turn in the right 
direction. 

“The principal aim of all language study’’—so runs the 
usual school circular—‘“‘is to acquire the ability to speak the 
language fluently, and, to that end, what is known as the ‘direct’ 
method of teaching has been adopted so far as possible, etc., etc.”’ 
With his widely advertised aim, and considering the emphasis laid 
on the astonishing results to be expected from the direct method, 
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can one blame the disillusioned parent for his bitter criticism? 
His child elected to “take up” French or Spanish—more often 
Spanish-, since it is popularly supposed to be easy. Both the child 
and the parents are given to understand that the chief exercise in 
the study is to be the speaking of the language. It is all to be quite 
interesting and delightful; the student is to be led by natural and 
easy stages from one delectable height of attainment to another; 
the old hard roads through the Grammar are to be made smooth 
in fact only a modicum of that tiresome adjunct is to be required, 
and that little is to be given in homeopathic doses; the old tedium 
of translation is to be practically abolished; he is to learn to speak, 
and that by speaking, to understand by listening; in short he is to 
acquire his French or Spanish as he did his English, word by 
word, phrase by phrase, and, when he finishes, as both he and his 
parents are led to believe, he is to chatter away in the foreign 
language as glibly as he does in his own. In the class-room he 
actually does it—in a way—and a visitor to a recitation is 
usually pleased with the readiness of the pupil’s response under 
the judicious questioning of the teacher. But outside, how dis- 
appointing to find the young graduate hesitating, stammering or 
dumb, should a real opportunity for the use of his accomplishment 
arrive. 

Well, what better method for the teaching of a language could 
be devised than Nature’s own? One does not set a babe to work 
with grammar and dictionary to learn his native speech. It is 
literally word by word with him—ana he learns. That cannot be 
denied. Why should not a foreign language be taught in the same 
way? 

It sounds plausible, but the circumstances are widely different. 
In the first place his mother tongue is the only language the baby 
hears, and he hears it constantly, but, although childhood is the 
most impressionable time of one’s life, it is two or three years before 
he even begins to speak, and then how imperfectly and haltingly! 
Little by little he gains; year by year he adds to his vocabulary. 
That is true, but the fact remains that the learning process, if he 
is to be at all skillful in the use of his native tongue, mvst go on 
unceasingly through all the years of childhood and youth, far into 
manhood, and there are those among us, who feel that our educa- 
tion, simply~in speaking English is never completed, but that every 
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day we live, through books we read and conversation with people 
whom we meet, we add to our ability to express our thoughts in our 
own tongue. Speaking of books, what a force they are in our 
speech! Wide reading of the best books in English is, we all 
admit, necessary, if one is to advance beyond rude rusticity of 
speech, and an observance of the laws of grammar is essential to 
elegance of expression. Wisely, therefore, our teaching of English 
emphasizes both. Why then should their use be decried in the 
acquisition of a foreign tongue? 

The reason lies partly in the lack of time. We feel that we must 
teach the child to speak, but we have not a life-time in which to 
do it. Instead, we have only three or four years, and so, omitting 
all superfluities, we bend our energies almost entirely to that end. 
The idea, on the face of it, is absurd, for we have not even four 
years. We really give the child, in company with perhaps two 
dozen others, about fifty minutes out of each school day for nine 
months of each of those four years. Theoretically, but not often in 
fact, the child may hear the foreign tongue during those fifty 
minutes, but he certainly does not get fifty minutes practice in 
speaking it. As one of a class, each member of which must have 
his chance, only a few minutes a day can be given him for such 
practice. Less than an hour a month at best, nine hours a year, 
thirty-six in his whole high-school course. That is the sum of the 
time that the school can ever hope to give to each individual for 
exercise in the spoken language, and that leaving out all the 
readings, translating, writing and grammar study to which we 
still cling. Can we hope to attain our end in that limited time? 
But, it may be urged, this leaves out the hours of study and all 
outside practice. At the most that would amount to little for the 
average child—and it is the average child we must consider, not 
the rarely gifted one. The average child goes from his class-room 
and the sound of Spanish or French out into a world where English 
is the one medium of communication, and English is what he hears 
and speaks except for that precious fifty minutes a day. Can one 
wonder that, even when his course is finished, he does not converse 
fluently with any Frenchman or Spaniard whom he may chance 
to meet? 

However, one may object, foreign children come to our schcols, 
and in a short time they are practically bi-lingual. True, but 
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conditions in that case are quite different. The young foreigner 
hears his mother tongue in his home perhaps, but away from 
home, at school and abroad, it is English and always English that 
he hears and reads and studies, and must perforce speak. Set an 
American child of the same age down in some public school in 
France or Spain and he would probably do as well. Here, however, 
he cannot, as a rule, get such an environment. 

Even with this aim of speaking in view, our schools do not 
generally make the best of the time they have. There is much 
illogical method and a sad waste of time and energy. The teacher 
is not always a master of the language. The course of study is 
ill-planned. 

To begin with the teacher: One has only to visit the classes 
in modern language at the summer sessions of our Universities to 
realize how pitifully ill-prepared for their work many high school 
teachers of languages are. (Are they not themselves largely a 
product of our school system?) The high school teachers flock 
to these classes. The learned Professor in charge, usually a native of 
the country whose language he teaches, with tact and patience, but 
wincing visibly at the barbarities of pronunciation and idiom, the 
false constructions, the crudities of expression, does the best he 
can for them, but he can accomplish little for a pupil who fails to 
recognize an imperfect subjunctive should he chance to encounter 
one in his reading, and so they go back to their school-rooms in the 
fall, to take up the old work in much the old way. If conversation 
must continue to be the aim of our language study, it should at 
least be required that the speech of the teacher should be easy, 
natural, fluent, and faultlessly correct and idiomatic. 

Then the child: We put him at the work too early, before he 
knows his English grammar, much less his Latin, when he is 
ignorant of the meaning of grammatical terms, is unable to dis- 
tinguish between a mode and a tense, and has only the vaguest of 
ideas of the nature of an adverb. We start him in a First Book, 
written with a view to the direct method of teaching, and we keep 
him a half-year milling over and over perhaps the first dozen lessons 
of the book, matter that at some later stage in his development, 
with adequate preparation in the English or Latin grammar, he 
could master is as many days. He learns, we will say thoroughly, 
those few pitiful words and phrases, and he learns them as they 
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are used in the book. Another half year, another dozen lessons. 
In the whole year he has conversed, using only the indicative and 
imperative modes of the verb—no subjunctives, or, at the most, 
only the present tense. Another half year and the First Book is 
finished and an Elementary Grammar begun, where the student 
spends much time reviewing matter contained in his First Book, 
and a simple Reader is started—and so on through the course, 
the minimum of grammar, reading courses designed to furnish 
material for conversation about matters of everyday life, with 
constant tiresome oral drilling. Along about the senior year he is 
given a glimpse—but only a glimpse—of the glories of the litera- 
ture, and the young student graduates, able, perhaps to rattle off 
-set phrases glibly enough, but with a meager vocabulary, slight 
knowledge of the Grammar and less of the literature, and, on the 
first occasion that presents itself for real conversation, he finds 
himself at a decided loss. This, at least, is the course as presented 
in the schools of one of the largest and most progressive cities of 
the United States. 

All this is not fair to the student. Our schools have no right 
to squander the precious time of youth in this fashion. Better to 
acknowledge once for all that the goal toward which we are aiming 
cannot be reached in a high school course, that the pupils in that 
limited time and under those unfavorable conditions cannot be 
trained to speak a foreign language well. Then, frankly admitting 
our limitations, let us inquire what can be accomplished, and 
proceed to bend all our energies to that end. 

In reality the speaking of a foreign language is the most difficult 
step of all. Other things should of necessity come first—a perfect 
pronunciation, a well-trained ear, a familiarity with constructions 
and idioms, and the acquiring of an extensive vocabulary. Besides, 
one is moved to ask, why in the United States, in high school or 
college, should we aim primarily toward a speaking command of a 
foreign language? It is not as if we were in Europe, where the 
countries are small and the intercommunication of the inhabitants 
great. Our country is a vast expanse and, in a way isolated. Ex- 
cept for our Mexican neighbors, we are far removed from people 
of foreign speech. One may spend a life-time in many sections of 
our country and never see a Frenchman or a Mexican, or, if one 
does appear, he will probably be able to make himself understood 
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in English. Few of our students ever go abroad. Not many of 
them ever engage in international commerce. Immigrants do come 
to us in great numbers, but the second generation, at least, speaks 
English. Really, the necessity for learning to speak is slight com- 
pared with the greater benefits to be derived from other things. 

What, then, may be done? In the first place, we can save time 
by preparing the student in his‘own language until he reaches the 
point where he can intelligently enter upon the study of another. 
Then we can, and should, select our students. Not every boy or 
girl is able to do good work in foreign language study. Early in the 
course the classes should be sifted, and only those who have some 
aptitude for the work should be permitted to continue. With the 
others it would be only a waste of their time, and they would be a 
hindrance to the rest. Then, taking care that the pupil acquire a 
good pronunciation, he should learn, at least, the outstanding 
principles of the grammar, and with it he should always read, his 
course being carefully graded naturally, but always he should read 
from the best native authors until he attains to ease and fluency. 
He should translate, especially into English, although, to save 
class-time, that exercise might be made an adjunct to his course in 
English. He should be trained to listen carefully as his teacher 
speaks or his fellow-students read. In short, his ear should be well 
trained. Conversation need not be taboo, but it should take its 
rightful place as an accessory, designed to impress more firmly 
upon the mind the real matter of the lesson, and it should always 
be natural and spontaneous, never the forced and painful exercise 
it now often is. Through his reading, through the history of the 
people and their literature, he could gain an insight into their 
customs and spirit, and he would come to appreciate something of 
the scope and beauty of that literature, and go out from high 
school inspired to further study in college or university. All this 
the high school might do, and would it not be much more worth 
while than to have acquired a limited vocabulary of ‘‘every day”’ 
words and an imperfect and incorrect use of it, which is the chief 
result of our present study? 

Thus prepared, should the pupil then go abroad, or be thrown 
into an environment where speech would be necessary, it would be 
a comparatively brief and simple process to attain to it. Already 
he could understand the foreign language, his own pronunciation 
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would be good, his vocabulary extensive, and learning to speak 
would come easily and naturally. If no such opportunity came 
and to most of us it never does—the pupil would have gained a 
store of knowledge and a mastery of the literature that all his life 
would be to him an inspiration and a joy. 

It would be well if all countries would make this their aim in 
the study of languages other than their own. Limiting all effort 
to the acquiring of a good pronunciation and the ability to under- 
stand, and then to wide reading that would give a knowledge of the 
people and their ideals, when two people of different nations met, 
each would express himself naturally and fully in his own tongue, 
sure of being understood by the other, and the result would be a 
closer understanding and a deeper sympathy of nations—a distinct 
step forward toward the ideal of the brotherhood of all nations and 
races. 

Glendale, California. 














NATIONAL BUREAU OF EDUCATIONAL 
CORRESPONDENCE 
By A. J. RoEHM 


THE 





HE National Bureau of International Educational Correspond- 

ence, located at Peabody College, Nashville, Tennessee, re- 
ceives annually from France the names and addresses of thousands 
of French boys and girls who are studying English and who desire 
to receive English letters from American pupils in return for 
French letters which they will write in reply. During the five years 
of its existence the Bureau has received over 100,000 French names. 
This splendid co-operation in France has been due to the Corres- 
pondence Scolaire Internationale, of Paris, directed by M. Ch. M. 
Garnier. The C. S. I. sends out annually the enrollment blanks for 
new French correspondents. The blanks are accompanied by an 
official letter from the Ministry of Education, asking the teachers 
of English in French secondary schools to list their suitable pupils 
and return the lists to the office of the C. S. I. From this office the 
lists of French correspondents are forwarded in weekly packets to 
our National Bureau for distribution to American pupils. 

Any teacher of French in American schools private or public is 
invited to apply to the National Bureau for French correspondents. 
Immediately on receipt of the letter of inquiry from French teach- 
ers, the Bureau sends the enrollment blanks and instructions, and 
on receipt of the enrollments, ‘‘matches up” each American pupil 
in the list with a carefully selected French pupil. Care is taken to 
provide each American class with French correspondents from all 
the different sections of France and her colonies. This list of 
French correspondents is sent to the teacher and each American 
pupil at once writes a carefully composed and clearly written 
English letter to his new French friend, who, having sent his name 
to the C. S. I., is waiting to receive an American letter. The French 
pupil replies in French. Thus, the American correspondent has the 
opportunity to read in correct form the language he is studying 
and at the same time to express himself at his best in his own 
language. Later, after the correspondents have come to know each 
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other well, each may write a portion or even all of his letter in the 
mother tongue of his foreign friend, but in the early stages it is 
best not to attempt writing in the foreign language. It is much 
easier to read than to write French. 

The 100,000 French names received have fallen far short of the 
demand in America. In the past five years over 6,000 American 
teachers of French have applied to the Bureau for French cor- 
respondents, and it is safe to say that each of them has received at 
least some really good correspondents. The fact that many teachers 
have continued French correspondence for five years proves the 
value of the work. In nearly every American class there are some 
who do not hear consistently or even at all from their French 
correspondents, but these may send in their names again and re- 
ceive new correspondents. In the meantime, their classmates are 
receiving French letters, which, of course, may be read by all. 
Many teachers keep a selection of the best letters on file from year 
to year, so that a growing stock of letters is on hand, as are also 
the many enclosures of pictures and other interesting matter 
which French pupils send with fine taste and unselfishness. 

Some American teachers have reported that many of their 
pupils have, for four years, kept up a regular correspondence with 
their French friends, even though some of them are no longer in 
school. 

The high value which the French themselves attach to this 
letter-exchange is attested by the fact that the enrollment blanks 
are sent out annually, accompanied by an official letter of the 
French Ministry of Education. Beginning with this year, the 
Presses Universitaires de France are offering a series of prizes for 
the best individual correspondence of the year. Perhaps we may 
at some time offer similar prizes in America. Any friend of this 
movement may render us a great service by finding wealthy persons 
who may help endow the Bureau so that it may better carry on 
its work. 

While the French-American branch of the Bureau has, from 
the start, been the most highly organized and most widely patron- 
ized, yet the National Bureau has made good its name as a Bureau 
of International Correspondence, and is living up to its promise 
to foster no special propaganda. For five years the Spanish- 
American branch as been active and has “‘matched-up” over 6000 
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correspondents in Latin America and Spain. Over 5000 Chinese 
and over 3000 Japanese names have been received and distributed. 
The oriental correspondence is, of course, all in English, since no 
American students can read Chinese or Japanese. For the last 
two years we have received German names, having taken over and 
expanded the work of Professor Martin Hartmann of Leipzig. 
About 400 German names have been received. There is a demand 
for all-English correspondence with Italian pupils. The demand 
for Spanish correspondents would easily equal the demand for 
French correspondents if we should feature this branch with more 
publicity. It is much more expensive to obtain Spanish names 
because there are so many countries to be approached and because 
in Latin America and Spain we have not had official co-operation 
such as we have enjoyed from the start in France. 

There is a large demand for all-English correspondence: that is, 
there are many Americans who do not read any foreign language, 
but who desire to have foreign correspondents who will write 
English letters in reply to English letters. 

American teachers are urged to enroll as many boys as possible, 
since all our enrollments from abroad show a majority of boys. 
Only in special cases may we assign girls to boys. 

This is not the place for solicitation, but a small endowment 
for this Bureau would double its effectiveness and would render it 
permanent. Five years of operation now stand in its favor. Its 
results are not merely linguistic. Every student of modern lan- 
guages should have a personal friend in at least one foreign 
country. Is this not a legitimate part of our new international 
ideal and a real talking point for modern languages as well as for 
an endowment of the Bureau? If teachers of modern languages 
will mention the Bureau to public spirited friends of wealth, the 
right philanthropist will be soon found. 

Peabody College, 
Nashville, Tenn. 
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Editor of the Modern Language Journal. 
Dear Sir: 

I am grateful for Professor Armstrong’s statement relative to 
a section I quoted from his Syntax of the French Verb in my article 
published in the February number of the JouRNAL. When prepar- 
ing this article, I consulted my copy of his valuable Syntax, the first 
edition, not realizing that a second one had appeared. In this 
earlier edition there is no note c to §10, 4, to deal with cases such 
as I discuss in the JouRNAL, page 280ff. Iam glad that it has been 
added in the revised edition. For the benefit of teachers having 
only the original edition, I shall quote it: 

$10, 4, c. As may be seen above, both objects, if pronouns, are 
placed before the principal verb. Where there would result a 
forbidden pronoun combination, the object of the infinitive is 
placed before the infinitive, and the object of the principal verb 
remains direct (Je le laisserai vous interroger, I shall let him examine 
you), or else a differently constructed sentence is used (Je vous 
laisserat interroger par lui).”’ 

Joun A. HEss 
April 25, 1925 


A Few CorRECTIONS 

In an article published by Mr. W. A. Beardsley, in the MODERN 
LANGUAGE JOURNAL, March 1925, pages 353-362, entitled Don 
Miguel, there are a few statements to which I beg to take exception. 

On page 353 the author says that Current History for June 
1924, the New York Times for Sunday, April 27, 1924, and other 
American papers and magazines give effective discussions of the 
case between Unamuno and Spain as represented by the King 
and Primo de Rivera, etc. For me these articles have some basis 
in fact but also much that has no basis whatever in fact. If 
Mr. Beardsley uses the word “effective” with the meaning sensa- 
tional but not necessarily truthful | agree with him entirely. 

On the same page the statement is made that up to the time 
preceding the Unamuno exile the whole world had been favorable 
to the régime of Primo de Rivera. But as a matter of fact in 
Spain people thought he was a poor statesman since the day he 
began his rule. 

Page 354 (top) has the statement that in Spain under the 
militarism ‘‘the civilian could not think, much less talk.” 
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It is a new thing indeed to read that militarism or anything 
like it can keep thinkers from thinking. As to talking, I may say 
that I have travelled extensively in Spain and I have yet to find 
a country where people talk more openly against the government 
than in Spain. They certainly talk against their government more, 
and more bitterly, than we Americans do. If American college 
students, for example, were to denounce the powers that be in 
government as the average Spanish student does, Rivera or no 
Rivera, they would be jailed at once. 

The banishment of Unamuno may be compared to the jailing 
of Eugene V. Debs during the World War. Both cases were the 
results of political blunders. 

On page 354 Mr. Beardsley states that a circular letter foment- 
ing feeling against the Rivera régime made the rounds of American 
universities. This is perfectly true; but Mr. Beardsley forgot to 
mention the most important feature of the affair, namely, that 
very few American professors signed it. Most of them thought 
perhaps, and rightly, that we would do more than enough if we 
protested against the scandalous oil robbery and other evils that 
we have at home. 

On the same page the statement is made that the well known 
pamphlet of the omnipresent Blasco Ibanez was scattered over 
Spain by airplane. 

This statement would be more accurate if it read something 
like this: The vile pamphlet of the omnismelling Blasco Ibafiez 
was scattered over a lonely Spanish village and three people 
actually saw it. It would be risky to say that any one of the three 
actually read it, because that would imply reading ability. 

The writer wonders whether Mr. Beardsley has read the 
Spanish papers and understands the opinions of intelligent 
Spaniards about this matter. As to King Alfonso (I say King 
Alfonso because the sobriquet of the ‘‘Deauville King” does not 
seem to stick in spite of the attempt to popularize it on the part 
of his enemies) it is clear that the Spanish people love him and do 
not believe that he is ‘‘a rogue and the ruin of his country.” 
The Spaniards call him E/ Rey valiente y caballeresco, “the brave 
and chivalrous king.”’ That is a more just sobriquet. The popular 
manifestations in his favor of the 23d of January 1925 are proof of 
this. As to present conditions in Spain let us listen to the words 
of that great Spaniard, Don Adolfo Bonilla y San Martin,who 
states in Hispania (a journal that he edits with Ricardo Leén) 
for January, 1925, after returning from a long trip to the United 
States, Japan and India: 

“De mi sé decir, joh, amable lector! que de este mi largo 
viaje, como de otros mds cortos que anteriormente reali¢e por 
Europa, he sacado, en conjunto, una impresién en alto grado 
lisonjera para mi orgullo de espafiol; la de que mi patria es un 
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pais mas libre, mds culto, y sobre todo mas humano, que la mayor 
parte de los que he tenido la fortuna de recorrer, y desde luego, tan 
libre, tan culto y tant humano como el que mas; y digote que, 
adquirida por experiencia tal conviccién, ni el cardcter de sus 
Gobiernos, ni las deficiencias notorias de su instrucci6én oficial, ni 
sus corridas de toros, ni ninguna otra consideraci6n mas 0 menos 
sociolégica, son parte para moverme a creer otra cosa.”’ 

If Bonilla y San Martin, the great humanist and dean of the 
Universidad Central, believes that his country at the present 
moment has more freedom and more culture and is more human 
than most of the countries he has visited (England, France, 
Italy, Germany, Japan, India and the United States) why should 
we worry about Spain’s government? On the contrary let us look 
into the dark corners of our own governmental fabric and clean 
our own house. 

AURELIO M, Espinosa 

Stanford University 





Notes and News 











We take pleasure in listing below the names of those who 
received the degree of Doctor of Philosophy from American 
universities in the academic year 1924-25 with a major in French, 
German, Spanish or Italian, together with the titles of their theses. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 

Clifford Hershey Bissell, “Conventions of the Contemporary 
French Bourgeois Drama.” 

Beatrice Quijada Cornish, ‘Francisco Navarro Villoslada.” 

Henriette Marie Fialon, “Charles Péguy et les Cahiers de la 
Ouinsaine.” 

Isabel Stewart MacInnes, ‘‘The Influence of Feminism on the 
German Women Novelists of the Nineteenth Century.” 

Henriette Roumiguiére, ‘““Le Francais dans les Relations inter- 
nationales.”’ 

Robert Kilburn Spaulding, ‘‘A Study of the History and Syntax 
of Progressive Constructions in Spanish.” 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
Hugh Forsaith Field, ‘‘Finite Modal Usage in Dante’s Italian 
Prose.” 
Hilda Laura Norman, ‘‘Industry and Financial Speculation 
in French Drama from 1800 to 1870.” 
Ruth Shepard Phelps, ‘‘An Earlier Form of Petrarch’s Can- 
zoniere.”” 
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CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
Delaye Gager, ‘‘The French Reaction of American Education.” 
Clifford Stetson Parker, ‘““The Rights of the Child in Modern 
French Fiction.” 
Helen Phipps, ‘Some Aspects of the Agrarian Question in 
Mexico.” 
Pauline Taylor, ‘“‘Latinity of the Liber Historiae Francorum.” 
Ada Dorothy Turville, “The Latin Neuter Plurals in French.” 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 

Ernest Herman Hespelt, ‘“Fernin Caballero. A Study of Her 
Life and Letters.” 

Charlotte Helen Pekary, ‘‘The Feminist Movement in Ger- 
many as Reflected in the Contemporary Novels of German 
Women.” 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY 

Roe- Merrill Secrist Heffner, “The Language of the Frankfurt 
Passion Play and its Relation to the Frankfurt Dialect and to 
Standard German.” 

Thor Griffith Wesenberg, “‘A Study of the Conditional and 
the Subjunctive in Provencal Narrative Poetry.” 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
George Lewis Doty, “‘Juan de Zabaleta, E/ dia de fiesta por la 
manana. A Critical Annotated Edition.” 


UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 
Adolphe Jacques Dickman, ‘‘Le Réle du surnaturel dans les 
chansons de geste.” 
Helen May Eddy, ‘‘The French Element in Thorndike’s ‘The 
Teacher’s Word Book’.” 


Jouns HopkINs UNIVERSITY 

Carlos Vasquez-Arjona, ‘‘Cotejo histérico de cinco Episodios 
de Galdés.”’ 

Josephine Marie de Boer, ‘““The Life and Works of Guillaume 
Colletet (1596-1659).” 

Eunice Rathbone Goddard, ‘‘Women’s Costume in French 
Texts of the Eleventh and Twelfth Centuries.” 

Olga Marx, ‘‘Carlyle’s Translation of Wilhelm Meister.”’ 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Norman LeRoy Willey, ““The Dative Absolute in Gothic.” 
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UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 

Vaclav L. Dedecek, ‘‘La Vie de César by Jehan de Tuim.” 

Emile Malakis, ‘‘French Travellers in Greece (1770-1820: 
A Phase of French Philhellenism.”’ 

Joseph Arthur Meredith, ‘‘The Development of the Loa in 
Sixteenth-Century Spanish Drama.” 

PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 

Bateman Edwards, ‘‘Classification of the Manuscripts of Gui 
de Cambrai’s Vengence Alixandre.” 

Sidney Lawrence Levengood, ‘‘The Use of Colour in the Verse 
of the Pléiade.”’ 

UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
Charles Bulger, ‘“The Monolog and Gottfried’s Tristan”’ 
Stella M. Hinz, ‘‘Goethe’s Lyric Poems in English Translation 


after 1860.” 
Helen Belle Smith, ‘“The Skepticism of Anatole France.”’ 


SUMMER MEETING OF THE NATIONAL FEDERATION 

The Association of the Central West and South acted as hosts 
for the summer meeting of the National Federation held at 
Indianapolis on July 2 in conjunction with the meeting of the 
National Education Association. Professor B. J. Vos of Indiana 
University delivered the President’s address on ‘‘New Problems,” 
and Professor R. H. Fife discussed the progress that has been 
made in the Modern Foreign Language Study. Miss Laura B. 
Johnson of the University of Wisconsin High School acted as 
Chairman of the French Section, and E. B. de Sauzé, Director of 
Foreign Languages in Cleveland, spoke on ‘‘Modern Languages 
in the Junior High School.’’ Albert W. Aron presided over the 
German Section, and the following papers were presented: ‘‘How 
to Study Foreign Languages in High School” by P. H. Hagboldt, 
University of Chicago; ‘“‘An Ideal Program for a College Course 
in German,” by F. C. Domroese, Wabash College; ‘“‘A Program 
for a One Year Course in German,” by Otto A. Greiner, Purdue 
University. Under the chairmanship of H. S. Bechtold of the 
Calumet High School, Chicago, the following papers were read 
before the Spanish Section: ‘‘An Experimental Use of Extensive 
Reading in Elementary Classes in Spanish,” by J. C. Ransmeier, 
University of Chicago; ‘Study and Travelin Mexico for American 
Teachers of Spanish,” by Miss Ellen Dwyer, Evanston High 
School; and ‘“‘La amistad interamericana,” by Mr. Louis Lupian, 
Mexican Consul at Chicago. 

All of these papers evoked discussion, and the desire was 
expressed to see them printed. By vote of the Association, meet- 
ings will be held hereafter biennially at Christmas time in Chicago. 
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The next meeting will be held during the Christmas period, 1926. 
State Associations are asked to take notice of this, and to hold 
their meetings, if possible, in alternate years. 

The following officers were elected for the period 1925-27: 
President, E. B. de Sauzé, Cleveland; First Vice-Pres., Miss Bertha 
Thormeyer, Indianapolis; Second Vice-Pres., Miss Laura B. 
Johnson, Madison; Executive Council, Miss Victoria Gross, Fort 
Wayne and F. A. Hamann, Milwaukee; Member of National 
Executive Committee, C. E. Young, University of Lowa. 

C. H. HANDSCHIN 
Secretary 


THE NATIONAL:-ASSOCIATION OF SECONDARY PRINCIPALS’ 
COMMISSION ON THE STUDY OF TEACHING LOAD 


The question of class-size and the teaching load in high school 
has become so pressing that the National Association of Secondary 
Principals has appointed a Commission to study the problem. 
The members of the Commission are as follows: C. P. Briggs, 
Principal High School, Lakewood, Ohio; H. V. Church, Principal 
J. Sterling Morton High School, Cicero, Illinois; Earl Hudelson, 
University of Minnesota; F. S. Breed, University of Chicago; 
C. A. Fisher, Principal of High School, Kalamazoo, Michigan; 
M. H. Stuart, Principal Technical High School, Indianapolis, 
Indiana; and P. R. Stevenson, Ohio State University. 

The first step in an investigation is to collect some empirical 
data concerning different possibilities for making efficient use of 
large classes. One plan is to give the teachers a large teaching load 
(40 to 55 pupils per class and five to six classes). A clerk will be 
hired to devise tests, grade papers, and report pupil progress to 
teachers for remedial instruction. Another plan is to arrange for 
several sections in a given subject to meet together for one or more 
hours per week. For example, Civics or American History pupils 
might be divided into two or more sections and at specified times, 
these could be brought together in a large study hall or auditorium. 
One teacher should then demonstrate or present facts to the entire 
group. Such group meetings should be arranged whenever ad- 
visable and not necessarily at definite intervals. 

Recent investigations have shown little or no advantage for 
small high-school classes. It is quite possible that teachers do not 
have a suitable technique for teaching either large or small classes. 
The Commission will, therefore, investigate difierent means of 
handling the two types of classes and endeavor to set up techniques 
which have proved themselves to be of advantage for large or 
small classes. 

After the preliminary steps of the investigation, several con- 
trolled experiments will be conducted. Some of the problems which 
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will be investigated in a scientific way under controlled conditions 
are as follows: 

(1) The effect of giving the teachers a large teaching load 
and hiring clerical assistance. 

(2) The advisability of instructing large groups for part of 
the time. 

(3) The relative efficiency of large and small classes for bright, 
average and dull pupils when pupils are classified according to 
ability. 

(4) The relative efficiency of large and small classes which are 
composed of pupils not classified according to ability. 

P. R. STEVENSON 
The Ohio State University 
CONTENT VERSUS METHOD 

The following resolution was passed at a meeting of the 
Regional Committee of the Modern Foreign Language Study for 
the North Central States. 

Whereas, under the influence of departments and schools of 
education, there has been in recent years a marked tendency, in 
the training of teaching candidates, to stress courses on methods 
at the expense of ‘‘content”’ courses; and 

Whereas, the teacher of modern foreign languages, who is 
expected to be proficient in speaking and writing the language 
which he teaches, needs thorough training in order to acquire the 
desired mastery; and 

Whereas, the teaching candidate, in view of the vicissitudes 
of high school curricula and teaching stafis, needs to have good 
training in at least one minor subject; and 

Whereas, it is undesirable that any teacher should be called 
upon to teach a subject without having received a suitable amount 
of professional training therein; therefore be it 

Resolved, that the maximum requirement in technical educa- 
tion made of teaching candidates in the modern foreign languages 
should be four courses, totalling not more than twelve semester 
hours, and distributed as follows: 

Educational Psychology 
History of Education 
Technic of Teaching 
Methods of Subject j 
Total 12 
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UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE 
The Romance Section of the Thirty-Seventh Educational 
conference of the Academies and High Schools in Co-operation 
with the University of Chicago held a meeting on May 8, under 
the chairmanship of Miss Edith Cameron of the Waller High 
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School. The following papers were presented: ‘Reading for 
Language Power,” Otto F. Bond, Junior College, University of 
Chicago High School; ‘Buts et méthodes de lenseignement 
secondaire en France,” Pierre Robert Vigneron, University of 
Chicago, “The Modern Foreign Language Study,’ Algernon 
Coleman, University of Chicago; and “‘Ensenanza en las provincias 
de Cataluna vy Valencia,’’ Mrs. Donald H. King. 


Tuk INLAND EMPIRE FEDERATION OF MODERN 
LANGUAGE TEACHERS 

The Inland Empire Federation of Modern Language Teachers 
met at Spokane, Washington, on April 9, in conjunction with the 
Inland Empire Education Association. The following papers were 
presented: ‘‘Text Books for Modern Languages,” Mr. Ernesto 
Salzmann of Spokane; ‘‘Modern Language Instruction from a 
Superintendent’s Viewpoint,” Supt. O. C. Pratt of Spokane; 
“What a School Patron Has a Right to expect from the Modern 
Language Teacher,” Mrs. Wm. A. Huneke of Spokane; “‘ Methods 
Used at the University of Wyoming in the Teaching of Modern 
Foreign Languages,” Prof. O. C. Gerbert, University of Wyoming; 
“The Present Status of the Modern Foreign Language Study,” 
Prof. E. O. Eckelman, University of Washington and Regional 
Chairman for the Northwestern States. 

The meeting endorsed the program of the Modern Foreign 
Language Study as outlined in the October, 1924 number of the 
MopERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL, and also approved the proposal 
of Professor James F. Mason of Cornell University that oral tests 
be included in the C.E.E.B. June examinations. Mr. E. Salzmann 
and Mr. R. G. Ferrer, both of Spokane, were re-elected as president 
and secretary-treasurer of the Federation. 

R. G. FERRER 


CONNECTICUT GROUP OF THE NEW ENGLAND 
MopDERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION 

A meeting of the Connecticut Group of the New England 
Modern Language Association was held at the New Haven (Hill- 
ouse) High School on April 4. The following papers were pre- 
sented: ‘“‘A Course of Study and Suggestions for Italian in Colleges 
and High Schools,” Angelo Lipari, Yale University; ‘“‘A Practical 
Preparation for Real Teaching,” Joel Hatheway, Chief Examiner 
on the Board of Superintendents, Boston; ‘‘Herder, der Wiederer- 
wecker des Volkslieds,” Mrs. Charlotte Alles, New Haven High 
School; ‘‘The Oldest University in America,’ Carlos Concha, Yale 
University; ‘““Témoignage de vingt-cing années d’enseignement,” 

Mile. Juliette Bottentuit, Rosemary Hall, Greenwich. 
The following officers were elected for the year 1925-26; 
Chairman, Miss Jane MacMartin, Hartford; Vice-Chairman, 
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C. L. Tappin, Waterbury; Secretary, Miss Emily B. Etzensperger, 
New Haven. 
Euity B. EtzENSPERGER 


JurGos FLORALES IN KANSAS 

The Emporia Teachers College received first prize for a 
Spanish play presented at the modern language contest held at 
Baker University on April 3 and 4. The play was ‘“‘Mafana de 
sol” by the Quintero brothers which was presented under the 
direction of Miss Mary W. Harrison, Associate Professor of 
Spanish. According to the terms of the contest, the prize, a golden 
lily, must be won for three consecutive years to be retained 
permanently by the school. 

The contest.at Baker University included Spanish, French, 
Portuguese, German and Italian plays, songs and dances. It 
ended with an elaborate procession and ceremony at which the 
queen of the fiesta presented the prizes. 


ARKANSAS NOTES 


A program of songs, dances and plays followed by a bull fight 
was given on the evening of May 14 by the Spanish classes of the 
State Teachers College under the direction of Miss Ada Jane 
Harvey, Head of the Foreign Language Department. Two Spanish 
plays were written and presented by the first and second year 
classes. ‘The bull fight, which was carried out to the last detail in 
the Spanish fashion, provided the spectators with many thrills, 
and ended in the traditional manner. 


STUDY IN FRANCE FOR AMERICAN UNDERGRADUATES 

We have received from the University of Delaware an interest- 
ing publication entitled ‘Report of Faculty Committee on Foreign 
Study Plan” which outlines the arrangements that have been 
made whereby a few carefully selected members of the Junior 
class are permitted to study for a vear in France, under the super- 
vision of a member of the French Department, with the under- 
standing that they may receive credit for a year’s work on their 
return to the University of Delaware. The report is made on the 
basis of the results of the first year’s experience, and reads in 
part as follows: ‘‘The Foreign Study Committee, in estimating 
the results of the first year’s experiment, is glad to be able to 
express the opinion that the results, both from the point of view 
of the student and of the college, have been satisfactory to a 
gratifying degree. The Committee believes that courses, adapted 
to the needs of the American college Junior or Senior, and equal in 
cultural and informational value to the courses offered in those 
years in average American colleges, are available in France for 
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undergraduates, and that the training in the French language 
probably surpasses what could be gained in one year in any 
number of courses in a country where French is not used outside 
of the class-room; in a word, that the year abroad can safely be 
counted as offering the industrious student the possibility of 
quite as much general intellectual development as the same year 
at home, together with language training hardly possible here.” 

The Committee calls attention to the following outstanding 

conclusions drawn from the experience of the first vear of the plan: 

(a) That capable supervision by a member of the Faculty is 
indispensable. 

(b) That not less than three months of preliminary training in 

France is necessary. 

That the student, having a foreign language as well as his 
subjects of study to master, must be prepared to do harder 
and more continuous work than is required in the average 
year in the undergraduate American college. 

(d) That the methods of instruction and consequently the 
necessary methods of study in France are quite different 
from ours and demand a high degree of intellectual 
initiative and concentration of effort. 

(e) That the year abroad would be of doubtful value for any 
but a very carefully selected group. 

A somewhat similar plan has been announced by Smith College 

to go into effect in the ere wy year 192 5-26. The group will be 


(Cc 


er ae i of Pacuach to oe le them to green courses in that 
language. After spending two months in preliminary study at the 
University of Grenoble, they will attend courses at the University 
of Paris, or some other institution approved for this purpose, 
from November to June, under the supervision of a member of 
the French Department. 


After many years of distinguished service, Professor Karl 
Pietsch has resigned as professor of Spanish at the University of 
Chicago. His withdrawal from active teaching will be especially 
regretted by those who received their training under his skilful 
direction, and it is our earnest hope that he may look forward to 
many years of productive labor in the field of Spanish Philology. 
Professor R. Hayward Keniston of Cornell University has been 
named as his successor at the University of Chicago, and we extend 
to him our congratulations upon this well-deserved appointment. 
Professor George I. Dale of Washington University has been 
appointed to the professorship at Cornell left vacant by Professor 
Keniston’s resignation. 

Professor Oscar Russell of the University of Utah has been 
appointed to the Spanish staff at Ohio State University. 


= 
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Professor David C. Cabeen of Williams College has received 
an appointment as professor of French at Vanderbilt University. 


NOTES FROM GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


Merle Irving Protzmann and Ralph Baxter Foster have been 
appointed as Assistant Professors of Romance Languages, and 
James Christopher Corliss has been appointed to an instructorship 
in Spanish. Joaquim de Siqueira Coutinho, Professor of Portuguese, 
conducted courses during the summer at the University of Berlin 
and at the University of Coimbra. 


In the list of Regional Committees for the Modern Foreign 
Language Study, published in the May issue, the address of 
Mr. W. M. May, Committeeman for New England, should read 
as follows: Deputy Commissioner of Education, Concord, N. H. 

The University of Chicago Press has published a_ booklet 
entitled “‘How to Study Modern Languages in High School,” by 
Dr. Peter Hagboldt, which is a companion piece to his guide for 
college students. These books contain many useful suggestions, 
both for students and teachers. 








Reviews 





Maxweivt A. Smitu, A SHORT HISTORY OF FRENCH 
LITERATURE. New York. Holt and Co. 1924. 373 pp. 
DanteL Mornet, HISTOIRE DE LA LITTERATURE ET 
DE LA PENSEE FRANCAISES. Paris. Bibliotheque 

Larousse. 1924. 252 pp. 

Henri Bornecovur, LES CHEFS-D(QUV RES DE LA LANGUE 
FRANCAISE. Des origines & nos Jours. (Anthologie) I. 
Poésie, II. Prose. Paris. Bibliotheque Larousse. 1924. 237, 
256 pp. 


The problems related to the teaching of French literature con- 
tinue to occupy the attention of professors. Since the publication 
of our article in the MODERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL, April 1924, 
several “‘fascicules” of Montfort’s ‘‘Vingt-cing Ans de Littérature 
Frangaise’’ have appeared and also the second volume of Bédier 
and Hazard’s “Histoire de la Littérature Frangaise’’ which was 
described as follows in the Literary Review:' “Il est prodigieux de 
concision, d’érudition sans pédantisme et sans dogmatisme, d’in- 

1 New York, May 3, 1924, p. 726. The same article discusses Montfort’s 
book, and also Strowski’s Histoire des Lettres Frangaises de Ronsard a nos jours. 
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telligence des choses,— et les illustrations, qui sont de toute beauté, 
sont choisies avec un a-propos extraordinaire. . . . C’est un 
triomphe.”’ As the field becomes more complex, and with so many 
contributors of various temperaments, it is harder to secure uni- 
formity of treatment; thus one could hardly expect the second 
volume to reach the high standard of excellence of the first, but 
it is as good as it could be under the circumstances; the scholarship 
is of the best, and the illustrations are remarkably varied and 
appropiate. 

Two new volumes have recently appeared, one in English and 
the other in French, which are designed as textbooks for survey 
courses. 

There are some very excellent features in the little volume by 
Professor Smith, and although we already have manuals in English 
for survey courses, such as those by Warren, Strachey and Roz, 
this new one is sure to be of service. The arrangement of material 
by literary genres, although rather formal, is helpful; it corresponds 
broadly (as Brunetiére has shown) to some reality, although not 
the same reality in successive periods. The methods of characteriz- 
ing authors by contrasting them with each other is pedagogically 
good; rather than abstract definition, concrete comparisons will 
impress themselves on young students’ minds. One could not say, 
however, that Professor Smith has taken full advantage of this 
method. Again, the concentration on important names, at the 
expense of secondary ones, is excellent, and the endeavor to 
abridge the treatment of earlier centuries in order to retain more 
space for modern times is good policy. One even wonders whether 
it might not have been advisable to take the bull by the horns 
and omit the Middle Ages altogether, for the student can remember 
little from the 16 pages of large print, and the material is so com- 
pressed in the sixteenth century that the name of Calvin is not 
even mentioned. These pages might have been used to considerable 
advantage for the later periods. 

The execution of the purposes of the book is indeed to the credit 
of Professor Smith, and whatever criticism we feel obliged to offer 
is therefore not directed so much at the author as at the general 
conception of the survey course. The two books by Smith and 
Mornet have confirmed rather than dispelled our distrust of a 
survey course covering the whole history of French literature. 
St. Augustine tells of a dream he had when he was about to write 
his Civitas Dei: he saw a child on the seashore who had dug a little 
hole in the sand into which he was pouring water from a small pail; 
the saint asked him what he was doing and he replied, “I am trying 
to put the sea into the hole.’ One is constantly reminded of this 
dream in following the attempts of Messrs. Smith and Mornet to 
force the whole of French literature into two or three hundred 
pages. It cannot be done! 
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Whoever tries to do this is bound to use constantly terms which 
may not be wrong, but which would need qualifications so as not to 
mislead. Here are a few illustrations: “If the chanson de geste may 
be called spontaneous and natural, the epic of antiquity is a purely 
artificial and literary product.” (p. 4). Is, then, the Chanson de 
Roland not a “‘literary product’? And ‘‘The romans bretons differ 
widely from the chansons de geste in that they are imaginative 
rather than historic.” (p. 6). Is the Chanson de Roland then 
“historic’? On p. 8 we read that the medieval theater is ‘‘by far 
the most truly national... and the most universal form of literature 
in France.” There is no time to explain in class how it can be both 
national and universal at the same time, and thus, in this case 
again, do we not ours:lves give authorization to the student to 
think vaguely or inaccurately? Even statements of mere facts 
cannot be compressed i1 too few words. Rabelais is said to have 
“studied at the monastery Greek, Latin, Hebrew and Arabic .. .”” 
(p. 20). The sentence would convey the idea that the monks gave 
him an opportunity for these studies; now, asa matter of fact, he 
studied in secret, and finally could not remain because the authori- 
ties objected so strongly to his studies. Rousseau is said to have 
“lived happily at Montmorency from 1756 to 1762.” (p. 129). 
This is not actually wrong; yet read the “Confessions” and you 
will see that it is not altogether correct., 

The idea of a “‘survey”’ too, and not the shortcomings of Pro- 
fessor Smith must be made responsible for the fact that a ‘“‘history 
of F ench Literature’”’ in which, on the one hand, the name of 
Calvin does not appear, has, on the other hand, a special chapter 
on Madame Colette (Willy), has three mentions of Cocteau, the 
author of the farce Le Beuf sur le toit, three of the Italian Dante, 
five of the German Hauptmann and two of the American Babbitt. 

One word about the final chapter on “Recent Tendencies” by 
Mile Blanche Cognet. ‘To tell the truth, one must regret that 
Professor Smith did not write this chapter himself. These pages 
seem to have been written au courant de la plume, and while quite 
suitable for a periodical, they do not possess the systematic treat- 
ment of presentation that the untrained mind requires. In vain 
will the reader search for some clearly formulated “tendency.” 
For a time this material seems promising, but suddenly the tone 
changes (after page 340) and everybody seems to be a classic or 
neo-classic: Jules Romains is classic, Paul Valéry is classic, André 
Gide is classic, Vildrac, Lacretelle, Tharaud, Martin-Dugard, 
Proust, Dorgelés, Hamp are all classic. And should you inquire 
into the nature of classicism, you will find that “the basis of 
classicism is rationalism. . . . Submit everything to lucid reason.”’ 
(p. 342). One is a little startled to see that the first of the list is 
J. Romains, the advocate of unanism, i. e., exalting the inchoate 
reason of the masses, and the second is Paul Valéry, described by 
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Mlle Cognet herself as ‘‘the most difficult to understand” among 
the writers of today. Where, then, is the submission to ‘‘lucid 
reason’’? It is amusing, too, that in this essay written by a woman, 
the only two writers deserving the honor of a separate section 
should be two women, Colette Willy and Madame de Noailles. 
Both, of course, are remarkable writers, although perhaps not the 
ones to be most recommended for the meditation of young students. 
But, tout de méme, are they really representatives of the new tenden- 
cies between 1914 and 1924? If so, why not give at least equal place 
to Gide, or Romain Rolland, to Péguy (who died physically only in 
1914) or Claudel, or to Montfort? Or if we speak of really new 
tendencies since 1914, what about Proust, Duhamel, Giraudoux, 
Moraud, Martin-Dugard? If one wants to penetrate at all into the 
labyrinth of contemporary literature, let us by all means take 
Cunliffe and de Bacourt’s “French Literature during the Last 
Half Century” (Macmillan, 1923). 

M. Mornet offers material for a general survey course in French 
(trés précisément un livre scolaire, p. 5). Like Professor Smith, he 
omits unimportant authors in order to have more space for out- 
standing names; he also proposes to compress the earlier periods 
in order to emphasize the importance of the nineteenth century, 
but this is not carried out consistently. To the seventeenth century 
he devotes about 70 pages; to the eighteenth century about 60 
pages; to the nineteenth century about 60 pages; to the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries about 70 pages. His system of italicizing 
the leading sentences in his paragraphs is commendable. He has, 
moreover, a new arrangement: namely, of using large type to 
explain the spirit of a period or school, and small type for other 
information (life, works, summaries, etc.). 

It is interesting to see a pupil of Lanson, and one who is con- 
sidered the leading exponent of the erudite method (les fiches), 
attempt a philosophical presentation (histoire sommaire de la 
pensée). The first part is very promising; when we reach Descartes 
and Pascal, M. Mornet is a little less successful. Of course, we 
judge chiefly from the point of view of the American student; the 
whole atmosphere of the French schools is such that the same 
difficulties may not exist there to the same extent. For example, 
when we read on p. 10: “Tout ce qui est écrit en Jangue d’oil peut 
étre gotité dans tous les pays de langue d’oil,”’ a French pupil may 
know the meaning of langue d’oil, but an American student will 
not, at least at this stage of his study. On p. 11 we read: “‘Ne disons 
pas, comme l’a fait Nisard. .. .”’. Who is Nisard to an American 
boy or girl? Of course, some chapters are much clearer: for ex- 
ample, Montaigne, Rousseau, Romanticism (which is very cau- 
tiously treated), etc. 

To speak of the book as a whole, M. Mornet’s “‘Histoire’’ will 
prove quite useful to students once they have gone over the ground; 
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it will help them to get a retrospective view and realize the out- 
standing features. As ‘“‘an introduction” to French literature, it 
could not be recommended for use in America. 

The Librairie Larousse has published two complementary 
volumes to M. Mornet’s “Histoire: i. e., selections by Henri 
Bornécque from masters of French literature, one volume for prose 
and one for poetry. The choice is very good, the notes brief and to 
the point, but we could not recommend it for classroom use in this 
country. There is never enough of even the greatest author to 
leave any impression on a student’s mind. What will remain from 
three pages of Rabelais, a like number from Monta gne and from 
Buffon, ten pages from Rousseau, twenty from Voltaire, seven 
from Chateaubriand, nine from Balzac, etc.2 ALBERT SCHINZ 

Smith College 


Gitpert Cutnarp LES AMITIES AMERICAINES DE 
MADAME DHOUDETOT, daprés sa correspondance inédite 
avec Benjamin Franklin et Thomas Jefferson. Paris, Cham- 
pion. viii-62 pages. (Tome viii de la Bibliothéque de la Revue 
de Littérature Com parée). 

These letters are skilfully presented by the editor and tell an 
interesting story. They really belong to history, but the link with 
literature consists in the friendship and love of J.-J. Rousseau for 
the great lady. They form a charming chapter in the history of 
Franco-American relations at the end of the eighteenth century. 
To quote Professor Chinard: ‘En plus de lintérét qu’a encore 
nécessairement 4 nos yeux tout ce qui touche 4 celle qui fut l’in- 
spiratrice de Jean-Jacques, ces lettres, jusqu’ici enfouies dans les 
archives politiques et dans les papiers de Franklin, nous ont semblé 
apporter un document qui n’est pas sans valeur sur l’enthousiasme 
pour l’Amérique que régna en France a la veille de la Révolution.”’ 

Madame d’Houdetot lived until 1813 and the book ends well 
with these words: ‘“‘Sans doute put-elle plus d’une fois répéter en 
songeant & Rousseau, 4 Franklin, et 4 Jefferson, les mots pleins 
d’une sagesse désabusée qui, dés 1791, lui semblaient résumer toute 
sa vie, ‘Mes yeux ont vu des hommes que vos yeux ne verront 
point.’”’ (This she wrote in a letter to Jefferson dated August 16, 
1806). A. S. 


LA COMEDIE DE MG@URS EN FRANCE AU DIX-NEUV- 
IEME SIECLE. TOME T: de Picard a Scribe (1795-1815). 
By Louts ALLARD. Harvard University Press. XII1+492 pp. 
Cambridge, 1923. 

EUGENE SCRIBE AND THE FRENCH THEATRE: 1815- 
1860. By Nett Coie Arvin. Harvard University Press. 
X-+268 pp. Cambridge, 1924. 

Since the World War the novel has predominated in France as 
never before, save possibly for the period from 1875 to 1895, the 
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two agonizing decades that preceded the rejuvenation of the 
French drama by the Théatre Libre. During those years, as to-day, 
the playwrights of France, in their feverish quest for originality, 
groped and experimented, convinced that a vigorous rebirth would 
crown their efforts. And as it was the younger dramatists who 
wrought that miracle, so to-day we confidently expect the new 
generation to achieve similar results. 

Such hopes are based upon the score of younger playwrights 
who have recently won recognition at the Paris theatres, and upon 
the scores of their obscure colleagues struggling for a hearing. One 
encouraging symptom is the unprecedented prosperity of the 
French playhouses. Thus, even though the novel attracts most 
readers, theatrical amusements retain their old popularity. Nor 
has interest in books about the French drama often been keener 
among Americans. And since our need is particularly for compre- 
hensive histories of the stage, they should welcome these two 
stimulating volumes published by the Harvard Press. 

Professor Allard’s contribution, which deals with the comedy of 
manners from Picard to Scribe, covers the years 1795 to 1815. 
Professor Arvin’s book, a chronological sequel, considers Scribe 
and the French theatre from 1815 to 1860. Together, then, the 
two critics have treated the drama of France during an eventful 
epoch of her history. 

More than that, Professor Allard wisely devotes liberal space 
to the eighteenth century, especially such dramatists as Lesage, 
Marivaux, Beaumarchais, Piron, Gresset, and Destouches. The 
last three, in his opinion, have been greatly over estimated. Neither 
does he regard Beaumarchais as a painter of manners. ‘‘Le Mariage 
de Figaro est toutes sortes de choses, sauf une représentation de 
classes sociales’’—a view shared by the present writer. In this 
connection M. Allard points out errors of Larroumet, Sarcey, and 
Lenient. As a matter of fact, early in the reign of Louis XV, 
fashionable society had imposed upon the theatre moral and 
sentimental attitudes which contrasted sharply with the corrupt 
manners of the time. 

An examination of the preceding period was necessary, for, 
notwithstanding the violence of the Revolutionary upheaval, the 
new dramatic art sprang from the old. Indeed, the moralizing 
tendency that characterized French drama of the eighteenth 
century became still more popular with the playwrights of the 
Directory, the Consulate, and the Empire. That and other in- 
herited traits indicate a certain literary stability, offering a tempta- 
tion to group plays according to their social themes. But owing 
to the marked change which society was constantly undergoing, 
M. Allard has considered them in brief chronological divisions, 
the method best showing the relation of the theatre to life. 

One conspicuous merit of his book is its admirable interpreta- 
tion of conditions, social and political. Had not events seemed to 
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stimulate comedy? After 1792 there was certainly an abundance 
of subjects for satire: vanity of the parvenu, ridiculous pretensions, 
hypocrisy of the turncoat, social fads, divorce and free love, filial 
ingratitude, sentimental excesses, frenzy for speculation, vogue of 
the clairvoyant. Material circumstances, also, favored the 
theatres; thanks to the decree of 1791, which abolished the old 
monopolies, playhouses multiplied. And their prosperity, notable 
already during the Terror, lasted to the end of the Empire. 

Nevertheless, genuine comedy remained hesitant, theatrical 
managers and playwrights disagreeing in their diagnosis of the 
trouble. Whereas the managers blamed the dramatists for not 
taking advantage of their golden opportunities, the dramatists 
pointed out various obstacles. For example, the censorship insti- 
tuted discouraging restrictions. And the critics exerted a similar 
influence. Imbued with Boileau’s rigid distinctions between the 
genres, they abhorred plays that mingled the tragic and the 
comic. Even Arnault regarded /e drame as an inferior form of 
tragedy, fit only for the common people. One notable exception 
was Sébastien Mercier, but his views found little support. Besides, 
playwrights had to contend with the caprices of their audiences, 
parvenus who scarcely appreciated anything except melodrama. 

Such hindrances partly account for the mediocre comedy of 
manners in France from 1795 to 1815. If given a free hand, several 
dramatists might have produced lasting creations. In this class 
M. Allard places especially Duval, Etienne, and Picard. While 
Duval excelled for comic situations, Etienne, with his classic 
proclivities, exhibited also splendid realistic traits. But neither 
could equal Picard, the most moliéresque playwright of his genera- 
tion. His Duhautcours (1801) was the first estimable realistic 
comedy of modern times. Thus Picard more than Etienne antici- 
pated the art of Augier and Dumas. His momentary fame may 
be compared to that of Scribe, who was destined to eclipse him. 

Professor Allard is a lucid critic, who sees things in perspective. 
He interprets conflicting influences without prejudice, judicious 
comparisons and contrasts enabling him to make fine distinctions. 
His thorough documentation is based upon the best sources, many 
of them accessible only in Paris. The book lacks chiefly an analytic 
index and biographical information about the principal dramatists, 
for obviously, our knowledge of those playwrights is exceedingly 
meagre. 

Though we know Scribe fairly well, in some respects he has 
been seriously misjudged. To dissipate such misconceptions is the 
purpose of Professor Arvin’s scholarly volume, which vividly 
depicts the dramatist’s remarkable career:—his distinction in 
vaudeville, vaudeville comedy, comedy of manners, political 
comedy, historical drama, opera, and comic opera. Even his prose 
fiction, now quite forgotten, was widely read at the time of its 
publication. Men of letters intrigued for his influence, theatrical 
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managers besieged him for plays, composers preferred his libretti, 
sovereigns and noblemen eagerly sought his productions. In short, 
during his greatest vogue, Scribe reigned in the best French 
theatres and largely, also, on the stages of the world. 

- Mr. Arvin has made clear the dramatist’s merit in transforming 
the vaudeville and the comic opera. La Muette de Portici (1828) 
placed Scribe at the head of the suppliers of the Royal Academy of 
Music. Some hold that he rather than Auber, Rossini, or Meyer- 
beer founded modern opera. But his importance is due to his 
comedies of manners, justly famous for their dramatic invention, 
fertility of imagination, and unrivaled technique. Says Mr. Arvin: 
“He is certainly the dramatist who for half a century best expressed 
the intelligence and the feelings of a considerable portion of 
French society.” 

Like M. Allard, though less extensively, Mr. Arvin has painted 
a fine historical background, with illuminating literary sidelights. 
True, he enlarges rather unduly upon the origin of the vaudeville, 
the opera, and the comic opera. Similarly, condensation would 
have improved his lengthier analyses of plays. A few only of his 
ideas seem unsound. The assertion that “‘since Scribe, nothing 
has been invented in France in the way of technique, plot-develop- 
ment, or procédés de théatre” (p. 172) does injustice to the Théatre 
Libre as well as to Sacha Guitry, Copeau, Dullin, Schuré, and 
Ghéon. Nor, in view of the delightful political plays by such 
dramatists as Brieux and Emile Fabre, do we believe that, “if 
politics can be interesting in the drama, it is only when the govern- 
ment is an arbitrary one,” that is, a despotic monarchy (p. 127). 

We seriously doubt, too, that Tartuffe struck the Church a 
deadly blow (p. 138), and that Voltaire bitterly opposed all the 
established powers (p. 138). But such minor details, which bear 
only indirectly upon Professor Arvin’s subject, detract little from 
his excellent book, the first adequate English estimate of Scribe’s 
work. He has given us a true conception of the generous dramatist, 
to whom the world owes much, even if some admit the facts only 
grudgingly. 

WILLIAM H. SCHEIFLEY 
Indiana University 
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FRENCH 
Anthology of French Lyric Poetry. Edited by C. E. Younc. Benja- 
min H. Sanborn and Co. 1925. 160 pp. 

A collection adapted for use in second or third year classes 
consisting of well known compositions by representative poets 
from Villon to Verlaine. Brief linguistic and literary notes accom- 
pany each poem. 
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Brrp, JAMeEs P., Essentials of French. Doubleday, Page and Co, 

1925. 317 pp.+vocab. 

Fundamentals of French grammar presented in 108 carefully 
graded lessons. Pronunciation is introduced progressively with 
phonetic transcription. There is commendable variety in the 
exercise material, and rules are stated clearly. 


Causons un Peu. Conversations and Discussions in French, by 
HELENE Cattraneés. Doubleday, Page and Co. 1924. 217 pp. 
One hundred topics covering a wide range of every day con- 

versation which aim to enlarge vocabulary and to encourage the 

exchange of ideas and opinions in the foreign language. Suitable 
for use in college classes. 


Contes Faciles. Edited with Notes, Questionnaire, Exercises and 
Vocabulary by SuZANNE Rotnu. Allyn and Bacon. 1925. 
173 pp.+vocabl. $.80. 

Simple stories adapted for use at an early stage in high school 
classes, and selected with a view of inspiring respect for French 
customs and ideals. 


Five French Comedies. Edited with Introduction, Notes, and 
Vocabulary by L. J. Sercuanove. Allyn and Bacon. 1925. 
218 pp.+vocabl. $.80. 

The five plays included in the volume, Maurey’s Rosalie, 
Forest’s Par un Jour de pluie, Anatole France’s La Comédie de 
celui qui épousa une femme muette, L’ Anglais tel qu’on le parle and 
La Farce de maitre Pathelin offer interesting reading material 
for second or third year classes, and are especially well suited for 
representation by French clubs. 


ForBIN, V., Les Fiancées du soleil. Edited with Introduction, 
Notes, Exercises and Vocabulary by B. W. MitcHetr. Holt 
and Co. 1925. 212 pp.+vocab. 

A recent novel dealing with the period of the Cro-Magnon race, 
the post-glacial inhabitants of western Europe. The story itself 
is interesting, and the background, based upon the results of 
research in paleontology, is decidedly novel. In spite of the 
subject, vocabulary and style are simple. 


French Composition and Pronunciation Exercises by NOELIA 
DusBRvuLE and HeRBert FE. MANsER. Ginn and Co. 1925. 
300 pp.+vocab. $1.40. 

Designed for second or third year work in high school. The 
section devoted to composition consists of short passages of 
literary French with exercises involving grammar review and 
translation from English to French. The second section includes 
exercises in pronunciation and the third section contains a state- 
ment in French of the chief rules of grammar. 
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FRANCOIS, Vicror E. and Crossr, FRANKLIN, Beginner’s French. 
American Book Co. 1925. 264 pp.+vocabl. 

A high school book consisting of 69 lessons. Reading material, 
based upon Jules Claretie’s ‘‘Boum-Boum” and the story of 
“Berthe au grand pied,” is used to illustrate forms and grammati- 
cal principles, and is accompanied by ingenious drill material. 
Correct pronunciation is emphasized. 

French Short Stories. Selected by T. B. RupMosE-Brown. Oxford 
University Press, American Branch, New York. 1925. 124 pp. 
$1.20. 

Ten stories taken from Charles Nodier, Gérard de Nerval, 
Alphonse Daudet,.Maupassant, Villiers de l’Isle-Adam, Anatole 
France, Eugene Demolder, Henri de Régnier and René Boylesve. 
The notes are brief and there is no vocabulary. The book is 
suitable for use in advanced college classes. 


MAETERLINCK, MAURICE, Pelléas et Mélisande et Intérieur. Edited 
with Introduction, Notes and Vocabulary by Hucu A. SMITH 
and HeLen M. LANGER. Holt and Co. 1925. 134 pp.+ vocab. 
A welcome addition to our list of dramatic texts. The simplicity 

of Maeterlinck’s language and the philosophical nature of the 

material make these plays especially suitable for early reading in 
college classes. 

PicarD, Louis Benoit, La Petite Ville. Edited with Introduction 
and Notes by Maurice BaAupiIn and E. E. Brannon. Oxford 
University Press, American Branch, New York. 1925. 136 pp. 
This play is far from being a masterpiece, but it represents 

adequately the sort of comedy that interested audiences at the 

beginning of the nineteenth century. It is simple in style and 
vocabulary. 


PInLocueE, A., Pictorial Dictionary of the French Language, includ- 
ing 193 Plates with 6000 Drawings and Explanatory Notes. 
D. C. Heath and Co. 1925. 573 pp. 

A book planned on a comprehensive scale to aid in the acquisi- 
tion of a large vocabulary without the use of English equivalents. 

Valuable for use in classes of conversation and for reference. 


RoruM, ALFRED I., Laboratory Exercises for the New Fraser and 
Squair French Grammar. D.C. Heath and Co. 1925. 104 pp. 
$.52. 

Series of laboratory exercises designed to supplement the 
“New Fraser and Squair French Grammar.”’ Objects and persons 
are represented by images in the form of laboratory cards. 
SAINTSBURY, GEORGE, Primer of French Literature. Oxford Uni- 

versity Press, American Branch, New York. 1925. 168 pp. 

$.85. 

The sixth edition of this well known work, with a supplemen- 
tary chapter by T. B. Rudmose-Brown. 
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Textes Francais avec Exercices Pratiques by MARGUERITE TREILLE 
and Lucy M. Gay. Holt and Co. 1925. 177 pp.+ vocab. 
Literary extracts that serve as a basis for a study of syntax and 

idiom with questionnaires and material for formal and free compo- 

sition. 


SPANISH 


ALARCON, PEDRO ANTONIO DE, El Capitén Veneno. Edited with 
Notes, Exercises, and Vocabulary by J. D. M. Forp and 
GUILLERMO RiveRA. D.C. Heath and Co. 1925. 137 pp. 
+vocab. $.88. 

A revised edition of a text-book that has been popular for 
many years. 


Barja, C£sArR, Libros y autores modernos. G. E. Stechert and Co. 
New York. 1925. 644 pp. 


A continuation of the same author’s “‘Libros y autores clasicos”’ 
which appeared two years ago. More space is devoted to the 
literature of the eighteenth century than is usually given in literary 
histories and the discussion of nineteenth century literature is 
marked by a wealth of information and by independent critical 
judgments. 


Cantos para nitos. A Spanish Song Book for Schools by MONSER- 
RATE Detiz. D. C. Heath and Co. 1925. 82 pp. $.80. 
A collection of short and simple songs particularly adapted to 
elementary students in Junior high schools. 


CERVANTES SAAVEDRA, MIGUEL DE, Don Quijote de la Mancha. 
Kritische Ausgabe mit Kommentar in 5 Banden besorgt von 
ADALBERT HAmeEL. Band I. Verlag von Max Niemeyer. 
Halle. 1925. 6 marks. 

The first volume of a new critical edition of ‘‘Don Quixote,” 
by a well known German scholar, based upon the two editions of 

Madrid, 1605 and the Madrid edition of 1608. 


Cuentos contados. Twice-Told Tales with Practical Exercises by 
Joun M. Pirraro and ALEXANDER GREEN. D. C. Heath and 
Co. 1925. 160 pp.4+-vocab. $1.16. 

Thirty stories, brief and each with a humorous turn, adapted 
in simple language from various sources for use at an early stage 
of high school work. 


Cuentos mejicanos by J. H. Cornyn. Johnson Publishing Co., 
Richmond, Va. 1925. 150 pp.+ vocab. 
Representative stories by Mexican writers accompanied by 
cuestionarios and exercises. 
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GALLAND, JosEpH S. and BRENES-MESEN, ROBERTO, Spanish 
Composition. Allyn and Bacon. 1925. 201 pp.+vocab. $1.40. 
Thirty-six Spanish texts describing a trip through Spain and 

Spanish-America with English passages based upon the same and 

exercises involving a review of the grammar. 


NAVARRO Y¥ LAMARCA, CARLOS, Compendio de historia hispano- 
americana. Abbreviated and edited by Roy TEMPLE House 
and CaARLos CASTILLO. Scott, Foresman and Co. Chicago. 
1925. 240 pp.+vocab. $1.60. 

An authoritative introduction to a study of the history of the 

Spanish-American Republics, edited with cwestionarios, notes 

and vocabulary. 


PaLacio VALDES, ARMANDO, La hermana San Sulpicio. Edited 
with Notes, Exercises and Vocabulary by Joun M. HItt. 
D. C. Heath and Co. 1925. 197 pp.+ vocab. 


Paracio VALDES, ARMANDO, La hermana San Sulpicio. Edited 
with Notes, Direct-Method Exercises for Conversation and 
Composition and Vocabulary by JoHN M. Pirtaro. Ginn and 
Co. 1925. 196 pp.+vocab. $1.00. 

These editions offer a popular text provided with the type of 
exercises demanded by progressive teachers. 


GERMAN 


Lussky, ALFRED Epwin, Tieck’s Approach to Romanticism. 

Robert Noske, Borna-Leipzig. 1925. 119 pp. 

A doctoral dissertation of the University of Michigan which 
shows that Tieck’s approach to romanticism cannot be explained 
by the influence of Wackenroder, but must take into account 
Tieck’s romantic turn of mind and his interest in the Storm 
and Stress poets, in Shakespeare and in the literatures of the 
Romance nations. 


ITALIAN 


Beginners’ Italian Reader by LAWRENCE A. WILKINS and CATH- 
ARINE R. SANTELLI. D.C. Heath and Co. 1925. 157 pp. 
+vocab. 

Simple reading texts, suitable for first year classer, that give 
considerable information regarding Italian writers and Italy’s 
contribution to civilization. Well planned exercises accompany 
the reading material. 





